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PREFACE. 



This volume is intended to be a eootrlbution, I am 
aware a very sliglit one, to a special l)rancii of the 
study of our owa language. It proposes to trace in 
a popular manner and for general readers the changes 
of meaning which so many of its words have under- 
gone ; words which, as current with us as they were 
with our forefathers, yet mean something different on 
our lips from what they meant upon theirs. Of my 
success in carrying out the scheme which I had set 
before myself, it does not become me to speak, except 
to say that I have fallen a good deal below my hopes, 
and infinitely below my desires. But of the scheme 
itself I have no doubts I feel sure that, if only ade- 
quately carried out, few works of the same compass 
could embrace matter of more manifold instruction, 
or in a region of knowledge which it would be more 
desirable to occupy. In the present condition of edu- 
cation iu England, above all with the pressure upon 
young men, which is ever increasing, to complete their 
educational course at the earliest possible date, the 
number of those enjoying the inestimable advantages, 
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mental and inoi'al, wliiuli more than any other lan- 
guages the Latin and the Greek supply, must ever he 
growing smaller. It becomes, therefore, a duty to 
seek 1 wl tl I t bstitutes within reach for 
that d pi n f tl e fa Ities which these languages 
wouH 1 tte than ai y tier have afforded. And I 
beli wl n tl tw a e set aside, our own lan- 
guag adit t w 11 f mish the best substitutes ; 
which, even though they may not satisfy perfectly, are 
not, therefore, to be rejected. I am persuaded that the 
decomposition, word by word, of small portions of 
our best poetry and prose — Lycidas suggests itself 
to me as in verse offering more exactly what I seek 
than any other poem, perhaps some of Bacon's Essays 
in prose — the compensations which we look for are 
most capable of being found ; even as I have little 
doubt that in many of our higher English schools com- 
pensations of the kind are already oftentimes obtained. 
In such a decomposition, to be followed by a recon- 
struction, of some small portions of a great English 
Classic, matters almost innumerable, and pressing on 
the attention from every side, would claim to be no- 
ticed ; but certainly not last nor least the changes 
which, on close examination, would be seen to have 
overcome many of the words employed. It is to point 
out some of these changes ; to suggest how many more 
there may be, there certainly arc, which have not been 
noticed in these pages ; to show how slight and subtle, 
while yet most real, how easily, therefore, evading 
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detection, unless constant y g lanoe s sed, these 
changes often have been to trace he e a 1 there the 
progressiye steps by wl 1 the 11 ■* n^ has been 
put off, and the new p t on the exact oa 1 which a 
word has travelled ; th 1 as 1 ee y pu pose here; 
and I have desired by su h n cans to ender some 
small assistance to tl ose who a e d j osel to regard 
this as a serviceable dsojl entletan gof their 
own minds or the mind of othe s 

The book is, as its na ne decli e a S / ( Glossary, 
There would have been no difficulty whatever in doub- 
ling or trebling the number of articles admitted into 
it. But my purpose being rather to arouse curiosity 
than fully to gratify it, to lead others themselves to 
take note of changes, and to account for them, rather 
than to take altogether this pleasant labor out of their 
hands and to do for them what they could more prof- 
itably do for themselves, I have consciously left much 
of the work undone, even as unconsciously, no doubt, 
I have left a great deal more. At the same time it 
has not been mere caprice which has induced the par- 
ticular selection of words which has been actually 
made. Various motives, but in almost every case 
such as I could give account of to myself, have ruled 
this selection. Sometimes the past use of a word has 
been noted and compared with the present, as usefully 
exercising the mind in the "tracing of minute differ- 
ences and fine distinctions ; or again, as helpful to the 
understanding of our earlier authors, and likely to 
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deliver the readers of them from , raisapprehei 
into which they might very easily fall ; or once more, 
aa opening out a curious chapter in the history of 
maimers, or as involving some interesting piece of 
history, or some singular superstition ; or again, as 
witnessing for the good or for the evil which have 
been unconsciously at work in the minds and hearts 
of those, who insensibly have modified in part or 
changed altogether the meaning of some word ; or, 
lastly and more generally, as illustrating well under 
one aspect or auother those permanent laws which are 
every where affecting and modifying human speech. 

And as the words brought forward have been se- 
lected with some care, and according to certain rules 
which have for the most part indicated their selection, 
so also has it been with the passages adduced in proof 
of the changes of meaning which they have undergone. 
The principal value which a volume of such humble 
pretensions as the piescnt can possess, must consist in 
the happiness with which these have been chosen. 
Not CTery passage, which leally contains evidence of 
the assertion made, will for all this serve to be ad- 
duced in proof, and this I presently discovered in the 
many which for one cause or another it was necessary 
to set aside. There are various excellencies which 
ought to meet in such passages, but which will not by 
any means be found in all. 

In the first place they ought to be such passages as 
will tell their own story, prove the point which they 
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are cited to prove, quite in(^cpeiideiitlj' of the iincited 
contest, to wliicli it will very often happen that many 
readers can not, and of those who can, that the larger 
number wil! not, refer. They should bear, too, upon 
their front, that amount of triumphant proof, which 
will carry conviction not merely to the student who, 
by a careful observation of many like passages, and 
a previous knowledge of what was a word's prevailing 
use in the time of the writer, is prepared to receive 
it, but to him, also, to whom all this is presented now 
for the first time, who has no pied spositio i to believe, 
but is disposed, rathei to be incieduloas about it. 
Then, again, they should if po'^'iible be pa'isages ca- 
pable of being detached ftom then context without 
the necessity of draw ng i laige amount of this con- 
text after them for the making them intelligible ; like 
trees which will endue to be trinsplmted without 
carrying with them a huge and cu nbiou=( bulk of earth, 
clinging to their roots Once moif thev should, if 
possible, be such as hive a certain mtiiniit, worth and 
value of their own, independent of their value as il- 
lustrative of the point m language directly to be 
proved — some weight of thought, oi beauty of ex- 
pression, or merit of =iome othei kind that so the 
reader may be making a second giin bj the way, I 
can by no means claim this foi all oi neaidy all of 
mine. Indeed it would have been absuid to seek it in 
a book of which the iim is quite othci th^n that of 
the bringing togethei i i.ollection rf st ik g quota- 
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tions ; any merit of this kind must contimially be 
Eubordinated, and, where needful, wholly sacrificed, 
to the purposes more immediately in view. Still there 
will be many citations found in these pages which, 
while they fiilfll the primary intention with which 
they were quoted, are not wanting, also, in this sec- 
ondary worth. 

In my citations I have throughout acted on the 
principle that " Enough is as good as a feast ;" and 
that tills same " Enough," as the proverb may well be 
completed, is better than a surfeit. So soon as that 
earlier meaning, from which our present is a departure, 
or which once subsisted side by side with our present, 
however it may have now disappeared, has been suffi- 
ciently established, I have held my band, and not 
brought further quotations in proof. In most cases, 
indeed, it has seemed desirable to adduce passages 
fj'ora two or three authors ; without which a suspicion 
may always remain in the mind, tha.t we are dealing 
with the exceptional peculiai'ity of a single writer, 
who even in his day stood alone. I do not feel confi- 
dent that in some, though rare, instances I have not 
brought forward exceptional uses of this kind. 

Two words I will add in conclusion. Seeing that 
I have had some share, though a small one, in the 
suggestion of a new English Dictionary to be pub- 
lished by the Philological society, I may be permitted 
to say that I considered it became me to use no por- 
tion whatever of the materials which are being col- 
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lected for it in the composition of tliis Tolunie — of 
those contributions for a pul)lic olijoct, to a prlvato 
end. Indeed those materials have never so much aa 
come under my eye, except some exceedingly small 
portions of them, which by accident passed through 
my hands on their way to those of the Editor ; not to 
say that this little Glossary was in all essential parts 
completed two years ago, before that great work was 
so much as contemplated. 

And as I owe nothing to these MS. collections, in- 
valuable help as I have no doubt they would have 
rendered, so next to nothing in the way of citation to 
any other source. This value I may claim for my 
book, that it is with the very most trifling exceptions 
an entirely independent and original collection of 
passages illustrative of the history of our language. 
Of my citations, I believe about a thousand in all, I 
may owe some twenty at the most to existing Diction- 
aries or Glossaries, to Nares, or Johnson, or Todd, 
or Richardson. In perhaps some twenty cases more 
I have lighted upon and selected a passage by one of 
them selected before, and have not thought it desira- 
ble, or have not found it possible, to choose some other 
in its room. These excepted, the collection is entire- 
ly independent of all those which have previously 
been made. 

WGSTMlKaTjtR, Slay £5, 1859. 
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SELECT eLOSSAKY, 



Abandon. ' Eann,' a word common to all the Ger- 
manic lang;uages, and sGrriving in our ' bmms of mar- 
riage,' is open proclamation. In Low Latin it takes 
the forms of ' bannus,' ' bannum,' edict or interdict ; 
while in early French we have ' bandon,' almost al- 
ways with the particle a prefixed, * a bandon ;' thus 
' vendre a bandon,' to sell by outcry. From this we 
have the verb ' abandonare,' which has passed into all 
the Romance languages ; it is to proclaim, announce, 
but more often denounce (a bandit, ' bandetto,' is 
a denounced man, a proclaimed outlaw). Here is the 
point of contact between the present use of ' abandon' 
and its past. What you denounce, you loosen all the 
ties which bind you to it, you detach yourself from 
it, you forsake, in our modern sense of the word, you 
' abandon' it. 

BlesHed aliall je be when men shnll h;i,to yoii, anil abandon your 
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2 ABANDON — ALCHYMT. 

name as evil [el cjecermt nomen vestrum tanquam malnm, Vulg,] for 
the Son of man's sake. 

Lvke vi. 22. Eheima. 

Beggar. Madame wife, Ihej say tliat I have dreamed 
And slept above eome fifteen years or more. 

Ladi/, Aye, and the limo seems thirty nnlo me, 
Being all tins lime abandoned from tliy bed. 

Shakespeare, The Taming of the Sk-ev), Act i. Sc. 1. 

AcHiBVKMENT. I doubt whether this, the fuller 
form of the word, is ever used now, where 'hatch- 
ment' is intended, 

As if a herald in (he atchieveiaeiit of a king, should commit the in- 
decorum to set his liclmet sideways and close ; not full-f:iced and open, 
as the posture of djrecllon and command, 

Milton, Telruckm'don. 



Admire, i It now always implies to wonder toit/i 
AcMiHABLE. S approval; but was by no means re- 
strained to this wonder in honam partem of old. 

Neitlier is it to he admired that Henry [tlie Fouith], who was a 
Tfise as well as a valiant prince . . . should bo pleased to have the 
greatest wit of Ihose times in bis mtcrests, and to bo the trumpet of 

Dryden, Pre/ace pr^xed to the FaMes. 

In man there is nothing admirable but his ignorance and weakuess. 

J, Taylor, Dissuasii-e from Popery, port li. b. i. sect. 7. 

Alchymy. By this we always understand now the 
pretended art of transmuting other metals into gold ; 
but it was often used to express itself a certain mixed 
metal, whicb, having the appnarancc of gold, was yet 
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ALCHYMY — AIJ.OW. 3 

mainly composed of brass. Thus the notion of false- 
ness, of show and semblance not borne out by reality, 
frequently underlay the earlier uses of the word. 

As for those gildings and paintings thnt were in the palace of Al- 
cjn«, though the show of it were glorious, the sutatmice of it was 
dross, and nothing hut alchymii and cosenage. 

Sir J. Hevcington, A bnefAlleffori/ of Orlanilo £^rioso, 
WhciBopon out of most deep divinity it was coneluded, that they 
should not celebrate the sacrament in glass, for the brittleness of it; 
nor in nood, for the sponginess of it, ivhii^h wonid snck np the blood ; 
nor in akhi/my, because it was subject to msting ; nor in copper, be- 
cnusB lliat would provoke vomiting; but in chalices of latten, which 
belilne was a metal without oiceptlon. 

PuUer, The Soly War, b. iii. c. 13. 
Towards (he four winds four speedy cherabim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alcfiemij. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. ii. 

Allow, \ ' To allow,' from the French ' allouor,' 
Allowance, > and through it from the Latin ' allau- 
Allowaele. j dare,' had once a sense very often of 
praise or approval, which may now be said to have 
departed from it altogether. Thus in Cotgrave's 
French and English Dictionary, an invaluable testi- 
mony of the force and meanings which words had two 
centuries ago, ' allow' is rendered by ' allouer,' * greer,' 
' approuver,' ' accepter,' and ' allowable' by ' louable.' 
Mine enemy, say they, ie not worthy to hare gentle words or deeds, 
being eo full of malice or frowardnesa. The less he is worthy, the 
more art thou therefore allowed of God, and the more art thou com- 
mended of Christ, 
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4 ALLOW — AMUSE. 

Ti-uly je bear witness that y&alloai [ffoKuJociVrt] ihe deeds of your 
fatheva. 

Matt, xxiii. 28. Anthoriaed Version. 

A Etltriog tlwaif wo do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant. 

Shakespeare, Troilas and Gressida, Act ii. So. 3. 

Though I deplore your schism fcom the Catholic Church, yet I 

should bear false witness if I did not confess jonr decency, which I 

discerned at the holy duty, was yery allowable in the eonsecrators and 

H.idiet, The TJfi. of A:xhbishop Williams, part ii. p. 211. 

Amdsb, 1 The attempt which Coleridge makes 
AsiusEMENT, J to bring ' amuse' into some connection 
with the Muses is certainly an error ; from whence 
we have obtained the word is harder to say. For 
two suggestions about it, neither of which seem to 
mc very happy, see Diea, Wart. d. RomoM. Sprac/ien, 
p. 236, and Proceeding's of the Phihlogical Society, 
vol. V. p. 82. Sufficient here to observe that the no- 
tion of diversion, entertainment, is coinparatively of 
recent introduction into the word. ' To amuse' was 
to cause to muse, to occupy or engage, and in tliis 
sense indeed to divert, the thoughts and attention. 
The quotation from Phillips shows the word in tran- 
sition to its present meaning. 



Camilius set upon llie Gnuls, wlien they were amused in receiving 
Iheir gold. 

Holland, Liv//, p. 223. 

Being amused with grief, feer, and fright, he could not find a house 

in London (othecwiBe well known to him J, ivhilher he intended to go. 

Fuller, Tl,e Church Ilktnry of Britain, \i. ix. ^ 44. 
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AMUSE — ANIMOSITY. 5 

A siege of Maeatricht or Weael (so gairiaoned and resolutely fle- 
fended), might not onlj have amused l>ut endangered the Freuch 

Sir W. Temple, Observatiom on tlie United Prooiaces, c. 8. 
To aimise, to atop or stay one with a tvifling story, to make him 
lose his time, to feed with vain expectations, to hold in play. 

Phillips, Th^ New World of Words, 

In a just way it Is lawful to deceive the unjust enemy, but not to 

lie ; that is, by stratagems and semblances of motions, by amuseiiuaits 

and intrigues of actions, by ambushes and wit, by Bimnlation and dia- 

aimulation, 

J. Taylor, Doctor Dttbilaiilium, b, iii. c. 2. 

Anatomy, Now the act of dissection, but it was 
often used by our elder writers for the tiling or object 
dissected, and then, as this was stripped of its flesh, 
for what we now call a skeleton. ' Skeleton' (5. v.) 
had then another moaning. 

Here will be some need of assistants in this live, and t.> the quick, 
dissection, to deliver me from the violence of the anatoray. 

Wliillock, Zoolomia, p. 249. 

Antiquity held too lifjlit thoaghts from objects of mortality, while 
Bomo drew provocatives of mirth from a-naUimies, and jogglsrs showed 
tricks with skeletons. 

Sir T. Browne, Endrktopkia. 



Animosity. While ' animosus' belongs to the best 
period of Latin literature, ' animositas' is of quite the 
later silver age. It was used in two senses ; in that, 
first, of spiritedness or courage (' equi animosUas,' 
the courage of a horse), and then, secondly, as this 
spiritedness in one particular direction, in that, name- 
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6 ANIMOSITY — APPARENT. 

ly, of a vigorous and active enmity or hatred (Heb. 
xi. 27. Yulg.). Of these two meanings the latter is 
the only one which our ' animosity' has retained ; yet 
there was a time when it also had the other as well. 

When lier [the erocodile's] joung be newly hatched, such bs give 
some proof of animosity/, aaSucity, and execntion, those ehe loveth, 
thoae she cherisheth. 

Hollniid, PIvlorck'a Mbrots, p. 97T. 

Doubliess sucli ne nre of a high-flown ammositi/ affect fortmtas la- 
ciniosas, as one calls it, a fonune that sits not strait and class to the 
body, but like a loose and a flowing gaiment. 

Hacket, The Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. p. 30. 

Caw, before he durst give the &tal strolce, spent pnrC of the night 
in reading the Immortality of Plato, thereby conflrming his wavering 
hand unto the miimositi/ of that attempt. 

Sir T. Browne, Endriotaphla- 

Apparent, ) With the exception of the one phrase 
AprsEESTLT. j ' heir apparent,' meaning heir evident, 
manifest, undoubted, we do not any longer employ 
' apparent' for that which appears, because it is, but 
always either for that which appears and is not, or 
for that wiiicli appears, leaving in doubt whether it is 
or no. Thus we might say with truth in the modern 
sense of the word, that there are apparent contradic- 
tions in Scripture ; we could not say it in the earlier 
sense without denying its inspiration. 

It is apparent foul-play; and 'tis sbame 
That greatness should so giMssly offer it. 

Shakespeare, King John, Act iv. Sc. a. 
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JlPPABENT— ARTILLERY. 7 

The laws of GoJ cHniiot wLthont breach of Cliristifln liberty, and 
Ihe apparent injury of God's Bervnnte, be hid frorn tliom in a atrango 
language, so depiiviiig tlicm of their bi-st dKf''nio agninst Satan's 
temptations. 

Fuller, Twelve Sennons concerning Christ a I emplations, p 59, 

At that time [at the reGurrection of the last daj], as the Sciipture 
doth most apparwtly testilj, llie dead shall be restored to their own 
bodies, fiesh and bones. 

Arlicks aftke Cliarch (U52]. 

Apprehensive. As there is nothing which persoiis 
lay hold of more readily than that aspect of a subject 
in which it presents matter for fear, ' to apprehend' 
has acquired the sense of to regard with fear ; yet 
not so as that this use has excluded its earlier ; but 
it has done so in respect of ' apprehensive,' which has 
now no other meaning than that of fearful, a meaning 
once quite foreign to it. 



Sh. 
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Artilleky. Leaving the perplexed question of the 
derivation of this wnrd, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that while it is now only applied to the heavy ord 
nance of inodero w;irf;ire, in earlier use any eugines 
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8 ARTILLERY — ARTISAN. 

for the projecting of missiles, even to tlie bow and 
arrows, would have been included under tliis tenu. 

Ships heavily cliarged, carrying arlUUty, ordinance, and engines 
cf battery. 

Holland, Livy, p. 745. 

So the Pliiliatinea, the better Wi keep the Jews thrall and in eab- 
jcction, utterly bereaved thara of all manner of weapon and anUlerg, 
and left them nuked. 

Jewel, lUpt^ U> M, Harding, Article xv. 

And Jonnthan gave his aTtillery unto his lad, and said unto him. 
Go, carry Ihem to the city. 

1 Sam. xs, 40. Authoiiacd Version. 

Abhsan, I Both these words have partially changed 
Abtist. j their meaning. ' Artisan' is no longer 
used of him who cultivates one of the fine ai-ts, but 
those of common life. The iine arts, losing this word, 
have now claimed ' artist' for their cselusive proper- 
ty ; which yet was far from belonging to them always. 
An ' artist' in its earlier acceptation was ono who cul- 
tivated not the fine, but the liberal, arts. The clas- 
sical scholar was eminently the ' artist.' 

He was migiitily abashed, and like an honest- minded man yielded 

the victory nnto his adversary, sajing withal, Zeoxis hath beguiled 

poor birds, bnt Panhasina, hath deeaived Zenxia, a professed aiiimn. 

Holland, PUm/, part ii. p. 535. 

Bare artisan, whose pencil moi'es 

Not our delights alone, but loves 1 

Waller, Lines le Van Dyd:. 
lor then, the bold and cowai-(l. 
The wise and fool, the artist and unreod. 
The hard and soft, seem all nlSned and kin, 

Shakespeare, Tnilus and Cressida, Act i. Sc. 3. 
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ARTISAN — A^ASSINATB. 9 

Nov would I dissuade any artis( wall gionnded in Aristotle from 
perusing the most learned woiks any Romanist liatli wiitten in diia 
argument. In other conti'orersies between them and U8 it is danger- 
ous, I must confess, even for well-grounded artists to begin with their 
writings, not so in this. 

Jackson, Blasphemous Positions of Jesuits, Preface. 

Some will make me the pattern of ignorance for making this Scali- 
ger [Julius] the pattern of the genei'al artist, whose own son Joseph 
might have been his father in many aiis, 

Fuller, The Bdy State, b. ii, c, 8. 

AscEGTAiN. Now to acquire a certain knowledge 
of a thing, but once to render the thing itself certain. 
Thus, when Swift wrote a pamphlet having this title, 
" A Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertain- 
ing- the English Tongue," he did not propose to obtain 
a subjective certainty of what the English language 
was, but to give to the language itself an objective 
certainty and fixedness. 

Success is intended him [tho wicked man] only as a curse, as the 
very greatest of curses, and the readiest way, by hai-dening him in his 
sin, to ascertain his destruction. 

South, Sermtma, vol. t. p. 586. 

Assassinate. Once used, by Milton at least, as is 
now the French ' assassiner,' the Italian ' assassinare,' 
in the sense of to assault treacherously and with mur- 
derous intent, even where the murderous purpose is 
not accomplished ; and then, secondly, to exti-emcly 
maltreat. 

As for the custom that some parents and guardians have of forcing 

marriages, it will he better to say nothing of such a savage inbumani- 

1* 
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ty, but only tliua, thai riie Inw whiuh gives not all freedom of diToree 

to any croiitui'C endued with rensoii, so assassinated, is next in cruelty. 

Milton, Tfe Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, h. i. u. 12. 

Such usage as your lionoi'ablo lords 

AfFortI me, assassinaled and betrayed — 

Id., Sanson Agonisles. 

ASSUKG, I Both this and ' to ensure' (g. v.) are 
AssTJHANCB. J often used in our elder writers in the 
sense of to betroth or to affiance. 

King Philip. Young princes, close your hsinda. 
Avsbia. And your lips too ; for I am well assured 
That I did so, when I was first assured. 

Shakespeare, King John, Act ii. Sc. 2. 
I myself have seen LoTlia Paulina, only when she was 1k> go nnio 
a wedding supper, or rather Co a feast when the assurance was made, 
BO beset and bedeckt all over with emeralds and pearls. 

Holland, Pliny, port i. p. 256. 

Astonish. ' To astonish' ha.s now loosened itself 
altogether from its etymology, ' attonare' and ' attoni- 
tus.' The man ' astonished' can now be hardly said 
to be ' thunderatrnck,' either in a literal or a figura- 
tive sense. But in several passages of Paradise Lost 
we shall quite fall below the poet's intention unless 
we read this meaning into the word ; as no less in the 
prose quotation from Milton which follows. 

The knaves that lay in wait behind rose np and rolled down two 
huge etonca, whereof the one smote the king upon the head, the other 
astonished his shoalder. 
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The cramp-fish [the torpedo] knoweth her owa force and power, 
and being herself not bennrabed, is able to astonish others. 

Id., PUmj, Yol, i. p. 26!. 
Ill matters of religion, blind, aslonished, and Btmck ivitli supersti- 
tion 39 with a planet; in one word, monks. 

Milton, The Risloiy of England, b. ii. 



Astrology. As ' chemist' only little by little dis- 
engaged itself from ' alchemist,' and tliat, whether wo 
have respect to the thing itself, or the name of the 
thing, so ' astronomer' from ' astrologer,' ' astronomy' 
from ' astrology.' It was long before the broad dis- 
tinction between the lying art and the true science 
was recognized and iixed in words. 

If any enchantress should come nnto her, and make promise to 
draw down the moon from heaven, elie would mock these women and 
langh at their gross ignorance, who sufler themselves to be persuaded 
for to believe the same, as having learned somewhat in astrology. 



Astronomer, See what has been said on the word 



Bowe ye not lo aslronomi/ers, neithet axe je ony thing of fals 
dyyynours. 

Lenil. six. 31. Wiclif. 

If osii'onwners say true, eveiy man at his birth by his constellation 
bach divers things and desires appointed him. 

Pilkington, Exposition upon the Prophet Aggeas, c. i. 

Atonk, ) The notion of satisfaction lies now in 
Atonement. J tliese words rather than that of recon- 
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ciljation. An 'atonement' is the saiisfaction of a 
wrong which one party has committed against anoth- 
er, not the reconciliation of two estranged parties. 
This last, howevei was Its earlier meajfing; and if 
the word may be divided ' at-one-ment,' as probably 
it may, is m hiiniony with its etymology. Possibly 
men's '-ense of the areat Atonement of all, as resting 
on a siti'iiiction, may have ruled the use of the word. 

He and AufidluE can no move alone 
Than violentest contrarieties. 

Shakespeare, Corlolanvs, Act iv. So. 6. 
Hifl first essay sncceeded so well, Moses would adventure on a sec- 
ond design, to aloae two Israelites at variance. 

Fuller, A Pisgak Sight ofPaieetim, vol, ii. p. 92. 

Having more regaivl lo their old variance tlian their new atlomment. 

Sir T. More, The Eistory of King Richard III. 

If Sir John Falstaff have cominitled disparagements unto you, I 

am of the Cliureh, and will be glad to do mj benevolence, to make 

alimements and compromiaes between you, 

Shakespeare, The Ma-rg Wives of Windsor, Act i. Sc, 1. 

Attorney, Seldom used now except of the attor- 
ney at law ; being one, according to Blackstone's 
definition, " who is put in the place, stead, or turn of 
another to manage his matters of law ;" and even in 
tliis sense it is going out of honor, and giving way to 
' solicitor.' But formerly any who in any cause acted 
in the room, behalf, or turn of another, would bo 
called ^"'r ' attorney :' thus Phillips (Neio World of 
Wor' nes attorney, " one appointed by another 
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man to do any thing in his stead, or to take upon tiim 
the charge of his business in his absence;" and in 
proof of what honorable use the word might have, I 
need but refer to the qnotation which immediately 
follows ; — 

Oac evei'Iasting and only High Bishop ; our only aUaTany, only 
mediator, only peacemaker tietween God and men. 

A Short CatecMsm, 1553. 
Aitomies are denied mo. 
And therefore personatti/ I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

Shakespeare, Kijig EkJtord II. Act ii. Sc 3. 
Tertulljan seems to understand this baptism for the dead, de vica- 
rio baptismatE, of baptism by an attorney, by a proxy, which should 
be baptized for me ivhen I am dead, 

Donne, SsTmons, 1640, p. 794. 

Authentic. A distinction drawn by Bishop Wat- 
son between ' genuine' and ' authentic' has been often 
quoted : " A germine book is that which was written 
by the person whose name it bears as the author of it, 
An authentic book is that which relates matters of 
fact as they really happened." Of ' authentic' he 
has certainly not seized the true force, neither do the 
uses of it by good writers bear him out. The true 
opposite to aMsvTiKo's in Greek is i!iiff«ai-o^, and ' authen- 
tic' is properly having an author, and thus coming with 
authority, authoritative ; the connection of ' author' 
and 'authority' in our own language giving us the 
key to its saccessive meanings. Thus, an ' authentic' 
document is, in its first meaning, a document written 
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by the proper hand of hini from whom it professes to 
proceed. In all the passages which follow it will be 
observed that the word might be exchanged for ' au- 
thoritative.' 

A3 doubted tenures, wliich long pleadii^s try, 
A-atheatick grow by being much withstDod, 

Davcnant, Gondibert, h. ii. 
Which letter in the copy his lordship read over, and cacriud the 
aath^ic with him . 

Hactet, The Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 24. 
It were extreme partiality and injastice, the flat denial and over- 
tiirovr of herself [i. e, of JnEtiee], to put her own authentic sword inM 
the hand of an unjast and wick«d man. 

Milton, ElmmiUirns, c. 28. 

[A father] lo inEtil the rudiments of vice into the anwarj flexible 
years of his ])oor children, poisoning their tender minds with the iiTe- 
sistible authentic venom of his base example I 

South, Senaons, Tol. ii. p. 130 ; cf. vol. viii. p. 171. 
Men ought lo fly all pedaotisms, and not rashly to use all woi-ds 
that are met with in every English writer, whether aulJienlic or not. 
Pbillips, Tke New World of Words, Pieface to 3d edit. 

Awkward. In its present signification, unhandy, 
migainly, maladroit ; which yet is by no means its 
earlier. There is good reason to think that the same 
Anglo-Saxon ' awcg'* appears equally in the first syl- 

* The ' awi;' end of a rod is the ' away' end : thus, in Goldiiig's 

Oirid,p. 179:— 

She sprinkled as with bitter juice of uncouth heibs, and sti'ake 
The awk end of her charmed rod upon our heads. 

Or, in ihe original :— 

Percutimurque caput converiai vorbere virga. 
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lable of ' awkward' and ' waywai^d ;' tliat the two 
words, therefore, are identical in meaning, signifying 
alike, imtoward, and that, whether morally or physi- 
cally, pervei'se, contrary, sinister, unlucky ;' all ear- 
lier uses of the word heaving out this view of it. 



With awkward wind ai 
To fall on shore. 



Marlowe, Edward II. Act it. Se. 6. 



[si 



Tlie beast long straggled, ns being like to pi'ove 

An avikward sacrifice,t but by the horns 

The quick priest pulled him on hie kncea and slew him. 

Id., The First Booh of Lucan. 
WsB I for this nigh wrecked upon the sea, 
And twice by awhuard wind from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime ? 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI. Act ili. Sc. 2. 
But time hath rooted out my parentage. 
And t« the world and aiBhoard casualties 
Bound me in servitude. 



Babe, "( ' Doll' is of late introduction into the Eng- 
Babt. J lish language, is certainly later than Dry- 
leu. ' Babe,' ' bahy,' or ' puppet,' supplied its place. 

■ What makes matter, say they, if a biiil sing auke or crow ci'Ose 
Holland, Livj, o. 347. 
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Trne religion . . . standoth not in making, setting up, painting, 
Riding, clothing, and docking of dumb and dead images — which be 
bat great puppets and fifties for old Ibols, in dotage and wicked idola- 
try, to ilaUy and play with. 

Ilumilks ; Sermoa against Peril ofldototry. 

But ail SB a poor pedlar did lie wend, 
Bearing a truss of trities at his hack. 
As bells, and babes, and glasses, in his pack. 

Spenser, The Sh^ha-d's Calendar, May. 

Think yon that the child haili any notion of the strong contents of 
riper age 1 or can he possibly imagitte there axe any such delights as 
those his babies and rattles afford him 1 

AUestrco, Sermoas, part ii. p. 148. 



Bacchanal. This would, I suppose, bo used now 
only of the votaries of Bacchus ; but it was once more 
accurately applied to the orgies celebrated in his 
honor. 

They perform there cerl^n ba<:ckanals or rites in the honour of 
Bacchns. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals. 

So boccliamils of dninkou riot were kept too much in London and 
Westminster, which offended many, tliat the thanlis due only to God 
should be paid to the devil. 

Hacket, The Ufe of Archbishop TFa^iums, part i. p. 165, 

Baffle, Now to counterwork and to defeat ; but 
once not this so much as to mock and put to shame, 
and, in the technical langui^e of chivalry, it expressed 
a ceremony of open scorn with which a recreant or 
perjured knight was visited. 
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Krst he bis beard did shave nnd foully slient. 
Then from him reft his shield, mid it reversed, 
And blotKd out his arms with falsehood Went, 
And himself lajled, and his arms ntihersed, 
And broke his eword in twain, and all liis armonr spereed. 

Speoser, Tte Fairy Qaeai, v. 3, 37. 
He that suffers himself to he ridden, or thro' posillanimitj or sot- 
tiebness will let every man bt^ him, shall he a common laughing- 
Btodc to flout at. 

Barton, Anatomy of Mdanclwly, part ii, see. 3, mem. 7. 
Alas, poor fooi, how have Ihey baffled thee ! 

Shakespeare, Taxlfih-Nighl, Act v. So. 1. 

Banquet. At present the entire course of any sol- 
emn or splendid entertainment ; but ' banquet' used 
generally to be restrained to the lighter and ornamen- 
tal dessert or confection with wine, which followed 
the more substantial repast. 

I durst not venture to sit at supper with joo ; stionld I have re- 
ceived jou then, coming as you did with armed men to banqael witli 
me? [ CfajiuiiJOHi me tibi conimitlere aasDS non sum ; comtssatorem te 

Holland, Livi), p. 1066. 
Then was ihe ban qneting-ch amber in the tilt-yard at Gi'eenwich 
famished for the entertainment of these strangers, whoro tiiej did bollt 
sup and bamjuet. 

Cavendish, The Life o/ Cardinal Wotsey. 

We 'IWine ill the great room; but let the mas ie 
And banguel ho prepared here. 

Massinger, The Unnalaral Combal, Act iii. So. I. 

Base, | The aristocratic tendencies of speech 
Basenf.ss, J (tendencies illustrated Viy the word ' ar- 
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istocracy' itself), wMch reappear in a thousand shapes, 
on the one side in such words, and their usages, as 
xukoxAyaSas, iitieiKiji, ' noble,' on the other in such as 
' villain,' ' boor,' ' knave,' and in this ' base,' are well 
worthy of accurate observation. Thus, ' base' always 
now implies moral unworthiness ; but did not so once, 
' Base' men were no more than men of humble birth 
and low degree. 

But virtuous women wisely uiidei'stiind 
Tlial tlioy wore born 10 base humility, 
Unless the heavens tliem lift to iMnrful sovereignty. 

Spenser, The Falr^ Que«n, v. 5, 35. 

He that is ashamed of hose nnd simple altire, will be piond of gor- 
geous Kppatel, if he may got it. 

Homilies ; Sermon ayaiiisl Excess o/Appard. 

By this means we imilata thu Tjixd. Himself, who hath abased Him- 
self to the lowest degree of baseness in this kind, emptying Himself 
{Phil. ii. 8), that He might be equal to them of greatest baseness. 

Kogers, Naaman iJie Suriun, p. 461. 

Battle. Once used not as now of the hostile shock 
of armies ; but often of the army itself; or sometimes 
in a more special sense, of the main body of the army, 
as distinguished from the van and rear. 

EhcIi battle sees the otiier'a umbered face. 

Sliaksspeare, King Henry V. Aet. ii". Chorus. 

liichard led the vanguard of En(;lis!i i Duke Odo coinmanded in 
the main ball/e over his French ; James of Auvergne bi'otight on the 
^Flemings and Bra.banters in the rear. 

Fuller, The Hohj War, hook iii, c. 11. 
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Where divins blessing leads up the van, and m; 

up the battle, must not victory needs follow in the n 

Fullui-, A Pisgah Sight of Palest 



EiWD. Not cotiflned once to one sex only, but 
could have been applied to pandar and paadaress 
alike. 

He was, if I shal yeven him his laud, 
A tlicef, and eke a sompnour and a haad. 

Chaucer, The Freres Tale. 
One Lamb, a notorious impostor, a fortune-teller, and an employed 
Racket, TU Life of Archbiship Williams, part ii. p, 61 . 
A cariion wow he* ia, a gaping grave, 
The rich coal's molh, the court's bane, trencher's slave, 
Sin's and hell's winning bavid, the devil's factoring knave. 

P. rietcher, The Pttrpte Island, c. viii. 

Beastly, | We translate Sujia -^^v-x^kov (1 Cor, xv. 

Bejlstlihbbh. J i4) ' a natural body ;' some bavo re- 
gretted that it was not rendered ' an cmimal body.' 
This is exactly what Wiclif meant when he translated 
the ' corpus aiiimale' which he found ia his Yulgate, 
' a beastly body.' The word had then no ethical col- 
oring ; nor, when it first acquired such, had it exactly 
that which it now possesses. 

It is soweu a heestU bodi ; it shal rise u spiritual hodi, 

1 Cor. XV. 44. Wiclif. 

Where they should have made head with the whole army upon the 
ParUiians, they senC him aid by small companiEs; and when tlii^y 
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were slain, they sent him others nlao. So tliat bj their SeosfKiiess and 
lack of consideration they had like lo have made all the army fly. 

North, Plutarch's Lives, p. 769. 



Elackguaed. The scullions and other meaner re- 
tainers in a great houseliold, wlio, when progress was 
made from one residence to another, accompanied and 
protected the pots, pans, and other kitchen utensils, 
riding among them and being smutted by them, were 
contemptuously styled the ' black guard.' It is easy 
to trace the subsequent history of the word. With a 
slight forgctfttlness of its origin, he is now called a 
' blackguard,' who would have been once said to be- 
long to the ' black guard.' 

Close unto the frant of the chaiiot marclieth all [he soi't of weavers 
and embi-oderers ; next unto whom goeth the bhch guard and kitch- 



A lousy slave, that within this twenty years rode with tlie black 
guard in the Duke's caiTiage, mongst spits and dripping-pans. 

Webster, The Whiie Devil. 

Thieves and mnrderers took npon them tlie cross to escape the 
gallows ; adulterers did penance in their armonr. A lamentable case 
that the Devil's black guard should be God's soldiers I 

TuUer, The Bely War, b. i. c. 12. 

Dukes, earls, and lords, gireat commanders in war, common aol- 
dleis and kitchin bays were glad to trudge it on foot in the mire hand 
in hand, a duke or earl not disdaining ta support or help up one of 
the hlack jmord ready to fall, lest he himself might full into the mire, 
and have none to help him. 

Jackson, A Treoiise of the Dinise Essence and Attrihvies, b. vi. c. 2B. 
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Bleak. It is Dot often that ' bleak' (=the German 
' bleicb,' pale, white) comes out so clearly in ita ori- 
ginal identity with ' bleach' as in tho following quota- 
tion. I do not myself remember to have met another 
passage of the kind. 

Wlien Eho came out, she looked H3 pale and as bleak as one tlial 
woro laid out dead. 

Foxe, T/ie Book of Martyrs ; the Escape of Agnes Wardall. 

Bombast, Now inflated diction, words which, sound- 
ing lofty and big, have no real substance about them. 
This, which is now the sole meaning, was onco only 
the secondary and the figurative, ' bombast' being lit- 
erally the cotton wa.dding with which garments are 
stuffed out and lined, and often so used by our writers 
of the Elizabethan period, and then by a vigorous im- 
age transferred to what now it exclusively means. 

Certaio I am there was nevec anj kind oF apparel ever invented, 
that could more disproportion the body of man than these doublets, 
stuffed with four, five, or si:{ pound of bombaat at the least. 

Stubs, The A^uOom'j of Abases, p, 23. 

Tho foresaid merchants transport thithei' Bmiinos and grey fnrs, 
with other rich and costly tklns ; others carry clothes made of cotton 
or bombast. 

Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. i. p. 93. 

Bombast, the cotton-plant growing in Asia. 

Phillips, Tile New World of Words. 



Boot, I do not know the history of the word ' boot' 
as describing one part of a carriage ; but it is plain 
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that not the luggage, but the cbief persons, used once 
to ride in the ' boot.' 

His coach being come, he causpth liim to be laid in Eoftly, and so 
he in one boot, and the Wo thirui^ons in the other, they drive away 
to llie very next country honsc. 

Reynolds, God's Eevenge againtl Mieiiher, 1), i. hist. 1. 

He [James ihe First] received his son into the coach, and found a 
slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as ho was pntting his foot 

Ilattet, The Life of Archbishop Willmms. part i. p. 196. 

Bounty, The tendency to accept freedom of giv- 
ing in lieu of all other virtues, or at least to regard it 
as the chiefest of all, the same which has brought 
' charity' to he for many identical with almsgiving, 
displays itself in our present use of ' bounty,' which, 
like the French ' bonte,' meant goodness once, 
Tor tho the pcple have no gi'et insight 
In virtue, he considered ful right 
Hire baantee, and disposed that ho wold 
Wedde hire only, if ever ha wedden shold. 

ChatiMr, The C!e.rhf.s Tale. 
Noarishing meats and drinks in a sick body do lose their iounfy, 
and augmenteth malady. 

Sir T, Elyot, Tim Governor, b. ii. c. 7. 



Brat, the same word as * brood,' is now used always 
in contempt, but was not so once. 

Israel, O household of the Lord, 

O Abraham's brats, O brood of blessed seed, 

O chosen sheep, that loved thu Lord indeed. 

■ Gascoigiip, De Frofimdis. 
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Take heed how thou lajest the haoe for the rats, 
For poisoning thy servant, thyself, Bnd tliy brain. 

Tiisser, Foinls of Good Husbandry. 



Brave, ") The derivation of ' brave' is altogether 
Bhaveet. J uncertain (Diez, p. 67) ; we obtained it 
in the sixteenth century, the Germans in the seven- 
teenth (Grimm [s. v. ' brav'j says during the Thirty 
Tears' War), from one or other of the Eomance lan- 
guages. I do not very clearly trace by what steps it 
obtained the meaning of showy, gaudy, rich, which 
once it so frequently had, in addition to that meaning 
which it still retains. 

His clothCB [St, Auguslinc's] were tieilhei- brase, nor base, htit 
comdy. 

Fuller, The Wy Slate, h. ir. c. 10. 

If he [the good yeoman] chance to appear in clothes above hin 
rank, it is la grafo some great man with his service, and then he 
hlusheth at his own brauery. 

U., lb. h. u. e. 18. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in (lie 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal lustie, not omit^ 
ting cereroonLes of irawerj in the infuinj of liis nature. 

Siv T. Browne, Ei/dnotaphia. 
There is a great festival now drnwing on, a festival designed chiefly 
for the acts of a joyfitl piety, but generally made only an occasion of 
hravery. 

South, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 285. 



Britain, 1 The distinction between these is perfect- 
Bkitahy. ] ly established now : by the first we al- 
ways intend Great Britain ; by the second, the French 
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duchy, corresponding to the ancient Ai'morica. But 
it was long before this usage was accurately settled 
and accepted by all. By ' Britany' Great Britain 
was frequently intended, and vice versa. Thus, in 
each of the passages which follow, the other word 
than that which actually is used would be now em- 
ployed. 

He |;Heiiry VII,] wiia not so averee from a. war, but that he was 
resolved to choose it, ralher than to have Britain caiTJed by France, 
being so great nnd opulent a duchy, and situate 60 opportunely lo 
annoy England, either for coast or trade. 

Bacon, History of King Henri/ VII. 
The letter of Qaintns Cicero, wMch he wrote in answer U> tbat of 
hU brother Marcus, desiring of him an account of Britany. 

Sir T, Browne, Mas<Eam CTausum. 

And is it this, alas I which we 

(O irony of words !) do caJl Great Brilamj f 

Cowley, The Exlas^. 



Bullion. Now uncoined, unstamped gold or silver, 
but with no intimation in the word that it is of a lower 
standard than that which has passed through the Mint. 
It is otherwise, as is well known, with the French 
'billon,' which is "toute niatiere d'or ou d'argent 
decriee, et qui se trouve a plus bas titre que celui 
d'ordonnance." It was otherwise also once with our 
own ' bullion.' The globular hollow buttons now re- 
tained only on the dress of pages, but formerly an 
ornament of gallants, and which certainly would not 
have been, even then, of any very precious metal, 
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were also called bullions ; it is just possible that a 
recollection of ' bulla,' a bubble,, may have cooperated 
here. 

In liis French doublet with his blistered bullions, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Beggars' Bask, Act i'. Se. i. 

Words, whilom flourishing, 
Pass now jjo more, but, banished from the court; 
Dwell with disgraeo among the vulgar sort ; 
And those which eld's strict doom i^id disallow. 
And daiaQ for bidlion, go for cnrrent now. 

Sjlvester, Divine WeeU of Da Bartas, Bahyhn. 



Buxom. The modern spelling of ' buxom' (it was 
somewhat, though not much better, when it was spelt 
' bucksome') has quite hidden its identity with the 
German ' biegsam,' ' beugsam,' bendable, pliable, and 
so obedient. Ignorant of the historyof the word, and 
trusting to the feeling and impression which it con- 
veyed to their minds, men spoke of ' buxom health' 
and the like, meaning by this, having a cheerful come- 
liness. The epithet in this application is Gray's, and 
Johnson justly finds feu. with it, Milton, when he 
joins ' buxom' with ' blithe and debonair,' and Cra- 
shaw, in his otherwise beautiful line — 

Again B fresh child of the huxom mom"— 

show that already for them the true meaning of the 
word, common enough in our earlier writers, had 
passed away. 
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I submit myself unto this holy Church of Christ, to l>o ever baxom 
and obedient to the ordinance of it, aft«r mj linowledge and power, 
by the help of God. 

Toxc, Book ofMarttfTs; Examination of William Thorpe. 

Buxom, kind, tractable, and pliable one to the other. 

Holland, Phlarr.h-> M«:-ah, p. 316. 

[Lore] lyrannizeth in the bitter smarts 
Of them that to him buxom are and prone. 

Spenser, The Fairij duem, iii, 2, 23. 



Er AND BY. Now a future more or less remote 
from the actual present ; but when our Version of the 
Bible was made, the nearest possible future. The in- 
veterate procrastination of men has pot ' by and by' 
farther and farther off. Already in Barrow's time it 
had acquired its present meaning. 

And some counselled the Arehbishop to burn me hy and by, and 
some other counselled him to drown mo in the sea, for it is near hand 

Toxe, Book of Martijrs; Exavtinatioit of William Thorpe. 

Give me bij and by [efo^ri?;] in a charger the head of John the 
Baptist. 

Mark ri. 25. Anlhorized Version. 

These things must first come to pass ; but the end is not by and 
by [liOtMJ. 

Liike xxi. 9. Authorised Version. 

When Demophantus fell to the gronnd, his soldiers fled 6^ anrf hy 
\iiB),s Sf«yav\ nponit. 

North, Plutarch's Lives, p. 808, 
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Caitiff. The same word as 'captive;' the only 
difference being that ' captive' is derived directly from 
the Latin ' caitiff,' through the interposition of the 
Norman-French ; it had once the same meaning with 
it. The deep-felt conviction of men that slavery breaks 
down the moral character, a chief argument against 
it, but unhappily also a chief difficulty in removing it, 
this, so grandly unfolded by Horace ( Carm. iii. 5), 
and speaking out in the Italian ' cattivo,' in the French 
' chetif,' speaks out with no less distinctness in the 
change of meaning which ' caitiff' has undergone, sig- 
nifying, as it now does, one of a base,, abjeut dii-posi- 
tion, while there was a time when it had nothing of 
this in it, 

Aristarlt, mjne evene caylijf [ooncaptlviis moua, Vu!g,], grcetith 
yoii wci. 

Cot. iv, 10, WidLf, 

The riche Crajflns, caidf in servnge, 

Choucei', The Kitightes TnU. 
Avarioc doth tyrannise ovor l:er eaitifi and bIhtb, not snfforing him 
fo u.io whiit she commanded him (o win 

Holland, Piufarch'3 Morals, p. 20S, 



Capitulate. There is no reason why the reducing 
of any agreement to certain beads or ' capittila' should 
not be called ' to capitulate,' the victor thus ' <:y.pitu- 
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lating' as well as the vanqaished; and the present 
HmitatioQ of the word's usg, by which it means to 
surrender on certain specified terms, is quite of mod- 
em iutrodnction. 

Gelon the tyrant, after he had defeated the Carthaginians near to 
tile Cily Himera, when ha made peace with them, capitalaied, among 
other articles of treaty, that the; should no more EacrJGce any infants 
to Saturn. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 405. 

Ha [the Emperor Charles T.] makes a voyage into England, and 
there capituhtes with the King, among other things, to take tfl wife 
his daughter Mary. 

Heylin, Ilistori/ of the Rejormatiort. 

Carpet. The covering only of floors at present, 
but once of tables as weU. 

In the fray one of their spars engaged into a carpet upon mhich 
stood a veiy fair loohing^lass and two noble pieces of porcelain, drevr 
all io the gronnd, broke the glasB. 

I&rUian Miscdlan^, Tol. x. p. 189. 
Private men's halls were hung with ultar-doths ; their tahlea and 
beds covered with copes, instead of carpels and coverlets. 

Fuller, 'J'he Charck Historjj of Britain, h. vii. {2, I. 

Carriage. Now, that which carries, or the act of 
carrying ; but once, that which was carried, and thua 
baggage. From ignorance of this, the Authorized 
Translation, at Acts xvii. 22, has been often found 
fault with, but unjustly. 

Spartacus cliarged his [Lentulus'] lieutenants tbat led the army, 
gave them battle, overthrew them, and took all their caniage \r>iv 

North, Flutarch's Lives, p. 470. 
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And David left his eaniaije [rs mcuij oint, LXX., rightly] in 
land of tho keoper of tho carriage. 

1 Sam. xvii, 22. Authorized Ycrsi 



Cattle. This aud ' chattel' are only different forms 
of the same word. At a time when wealth mainly 
consisted in the number of heads of eattle (capita, 
capitalia), the "word which designated them easily 
came to signify all other kinds of property as well. 
(Note the well-known parallel in ' pecus,' and ' pecu- 
nia,' and in the fact that our English ' fee' is the Ger- 
man ' Vieh.') At a later day this was found to have 
its inconveniences ; which some of the writers of the 
Elizabethan age sought to remedy by using the term 
' quick cattle,' when they intended live stock ; so Sir 
J. Harrington (Epigrams, i. 91), and Puttenham 
(Art of English Poesy, b. i. c. 18). The distinction, 
however, was more effectually asserted by the appro- 
priating of the several forms ' cattle' and ' chattel,' 
one to the living, the other to the dead. 

A womman that hadde H flux of blood twelve jeer, atid hadde 
spendid all hir cald [omnera stibsiardiam suam, Vulg.] in leeohie. 

Lake viii. 43, 44. Wiclif. 

Tho avaricious man hath movo hope in his catel than in Jesu 



Censure. It does not speak well for the charity 
of men's judgments, that ' censure,' which designated 
once favorable and unfavorable judgments alike, is 
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now restricted to unfavorable ; for it must be that the 
latter, being by far the most frequent, have in this 
way appropriated the word exclusively to themselves. 

His [Ricliard, Earl of CornwaU's] voyasu was vaciimslj' censured; 
the TemplavB, who consented not to the peaeo. Hauled thoieat, as if all 
l}iis while ho had laboured about e. difHcnlt nothing ; othei's thougbt 
ho had abnndantlj eatiefied anj rational espeetution. 

Fuller, Tlie Hdy War, b. iv. c, 8. 

— Whii:h could not be past ofoi' without tliis censure f for it is an 

ill tlnirt to be pnrsimonione in the praise of that which is very good. 

Ilacket, 37je Life of ArdJiishop Witliama, part ii. p. 13. 

Chaffer. Once, to buy, to make a bargain, to hig- 
gle or dispute about the making of a bargain, it has 
at length seen the buying or bargaining quite disap- 
pear from it ; so that ' to chaffer' is now to talk much 
and idly. 

That no man overgo, nether discejve liis btotlior in cluiffaringe [in 
neRotio, Vuln-.l. 

1 Thess. iv. 6. Wiclif. 

He romaundid his sorvauntis to be clepid, to whicho he liadde gevo 
money ; to witle how mjcbe ech had wonne by ehaffarytige. 

XuJUxix. 15. Wiclif. 
Where is the fair flock tlion was wont to lead t 
Or been tliej ckaffred, or at mischief dead ! 

Spenser, The Shepherd's Calendar, Eel. 9. 

Chaos. The earliest meaning of -xans in Greek, of 
'chaos' in Latin, was, empty inlinite space, the yawn- 
ing kingdom of darkness ; only a secondary, that 
which we have now adopted, namely, the rude, con- 
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fused, inorganized matter out of which the u'livcrsc 
according to the heathen cosmogony was formed. 
But there are evidences that the primary use of 
' chaos' was not strange to the literature of the six- 
teenth century. 

Beside alf these tilings, between as (md you tliere is fixed a great 
chaos, that they whicli will pnss from hence to yoa, may not. 

Luke, xyL 26. Eheims. 

And look what other thing soever bOBidea tometh within ihe cJiaos 
of this monster's mouth, be it beast, boat, or stone, down it gocth 
incontinently that foul great swaltuw of his. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 975. 

Cheer. Cicero, who loves to bring out superiori- 
ties, where he can find them, of the Latin language 
over the Greek, urges tliis as one, that the Greek has 
no equivalent to the Latin ' vultus' (Leg-, i. 9, 27) ; 
the countenance, that is, as the ever-varying exponent 
of the sentiments and passions of the soul. Perhaps 
it may be charged on the English, that it too is now 
without such a word. But ' cheer,' in its earlier uses, 
of which certain vestiges still survive, was exactly 
such. 

In swoot of thi cheer thou schalt ete thi breed, fill tiiou tume ayen 
in to the erthe of which thou arc takun. 

(?eB.iii. 19. Wiclif. 

And Cayn was wrooth greetli, and his cheer fcldo donn. 

dm. iv. 5. Wiclif. 
Each froward threatening cheer of fortune makes us pldn ; 
And every pleasant sliow revives our woful hearts again. 

Surrey, Ecclesiastes, o. 8. 
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Chemist, ) The distinction between tlie alchemist 
Chemistbt. / and the chemist, that the first is the 
dreamer, the insane searcher after the philosopher's 
stone or the elixir vita;, the other the follower of a 
true and scientific method in a particular region of 
nature, is of comparatively recent introduction into 
the language. ' Chemist' is = ' alchemist' in the quo- 
tations whieh follow. 

ITiye sorts of persons he [Sir Edward Coke] used to foredcsign to 
misery and poverty; chemisla, inonopoliaere, eoneelers, promotors, 
and rythming poets. 

Fuller, The WorlJdes nf England, Norfolk. 

I liave obaerred generally of chynihts and thcosopliisls, as of sev- 
eral other men more palpably mad, that their thouglits are carried 
much to astrology. 

H. More, A brie/ Discourse of Enlliusmsm, sect. 45. 
Hence the fool's paradise, the alatsflnian's scheme, 
The air-built castlo, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantic wish, the chemist's flame, 
The poet's vision of eiemal fame. 

Pope, The Ikaieiail, b. iii. 9-12. 
lie that follows theniisiry must have riches to tlirow aivay upon tiie. 
study of it ; whatever he gets hy it, those furnaces most be fed with 
gold. 

South, Sermons, vol. ix. p. 277, 

Chest. I am not aware that ' cista' was ever used 
in the sense of a coffin, but ' chest' is continually so 
used in our early English ; and ' to chest,' for to place 
in a cofBn, occurs in the heading of a chapter in our 
Bibles, Gen. 1. 26 : " Ho [Joseph] dieth, and is chest- 
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SS 


He ia BOW decl, nnd nailed in his cJieste. 




Chaucer, The Clerksi 


■ i-WO!?«C. 


Yonr hoAy is row wrapt in ehest. 




I pray to God lo give youi' soul good rest. 




Haw!)s, Tfc Paslime of Fkasm- 


., cap, 14. 



Chimney. This, which means now the gorge or 
vent of a furnace or fire, was once used often for the 
furnace itself ; in this more tme to its origin ; being 
derived from the Greek xafiivof, as it passed into the 
Latin ' caminus,' and the French ' cheminee.' The 
fact that it is the ' chimney,' in the modem use of the 
word, which, creating a draught, alone gives fierce- 
ness or activity to the flame, probably explains the 
present limitation of the meaning of the word. In 
Scotland, ' chimney' still is, or lately was, " the grate 
or iron frame that holds the fire" ( ScoHcisms, Edin- 
burgh, 1787). 

And his feet [were] like to latoun ai 

The Son of Man shall send his angels, and shall gallier all hin- 
drances out of his kingdom and all that worketh unlawfulness, and 
shall cast them into the chimney of file. 

3iaU. xiii. 50. Sir Jolm Cheke. 

Chivalry. It is a striking evidence of the extent 
to which in the feudal times the men-atrarms, the 
mounted knights, were esteemed as the army, while 
the footmen were regarded as little better than a su- 
pernumerary rabble ^another record of this contempt 
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probably suiTiving in the -word 'infantry' — that 
' chivalry,' which of course is but a different form of 
' cavalry,' could once be used as convertible with 
army. It needed more than one Agincourt to teach 
that this was so no longer, 

Abjmalach forsothe aioos, and Pliicol, the piinte of his c!ii/i>ah//a 
[priocops exa-ciiiis cjua, Vulg.], and tumeden ajen into the loond of 
Piilestynes. 

Gen. xxi. 33. Wklif. 

Christen, I By ' Christendom' we now under- 
Cheisiendom. f stand that portion of the world which 
makes profession of the faith of Ohiist as tonfiidis 
tiuguished from all hcithen ind Mahomedan Iindb 
But it was often used lyour eailj wiitei's af, itself 
the profession of Chii&t h faith, oi sometimes foi bap- 
tism, inasmuch as in that this jiofe'iiion was made 
which is also the explanation of the use of ' chiistea 
as equivalent to ' chnstiinize be! yw In bhake'^peai e 
our present use of ' Christendom' very much predomi- 
nates, but once or twice he uses it in its earlier sense, 
as do authors much later than he. 

MosC part of England [n Che reign of King 'Etbilb^A was christened, 
Kent only excepted, whith remnined long afl*r in misbelief and un- 
christened. 

B. K,, Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph^d's Calendar, September, 

Sothli we ben t<^dere biried with him bi christeBd<mi [per baptis- 
mnm, Vtilg.] in to death. 

liaia. vi. 4. Wielif. 
Bj my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept eheep, 
I should be merry as tbe day is long. 

Sliakcspcan^, King John, A,;t iv. Sc. 1. 
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Thoj- nil do come to liim witli friendly face, 
Wlieii of !iis chrklendviii they understand. 

Sir J. Haiti ngtou, Oilatido Furioso, b. xliii. c. 189. 

The drnughts of intemperance would wufli off the water of my 
clinstendojii ; every unele an lust dt)ea as it were bemice and wipe out 
my contract witli my Lord. 



Church. It is in genei-al accounted a pure over- 
sight on the part of our Translators that they have 
allowed " robbers of churches" to remain at Acts xix. 
87, as the rendering of IspotfuXouE, sounding, as it does, 
like an anachronism on the lips of the town-clerk of 
Ephesus. Doubtless " spoilers of temples" or some 
such jihrase, would have been preferable; yet was 
there not any oversight here. The title of ' church,' 
which wc with a fit reverence restrain to a Christian 
place of worship, was in earlier English not refused 
to the Jewish, or, as in that place, even to a heathen, 
temple. 

And, lo, the veil of the diarch was torn in two parts from the top 
dowiiwardfl. 

Matt, xxvii, 51. Sh- John Cheke. 

To all the gods devoutly she did offer frankincense. 

But most above them all the chirck of Juno she did cense. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b, xi. 
These troops should soon pull down the chm-ch of Jove. 

Marlowe, Tlie Mrsi Book of Lacaii. 

Civil, 1 The tendency which there is in the mean- 
Civility, j ing of words to run to the surface, till 
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they lose and leave bcbind alt their deeper signifi- 
cance, is well exemplified in the words * civil' and 
'civility' — words of how deep an import once, how 
slight and shallow now ! A civil man now is one. ob- 
servant of slight external courtesies in the mutual in- 
tercourse between man and man ; a civil man once 
was one who fulfilled all the duties and obligations 
flowing from his position as a ' civis,' and his relations 
to the other members of that ' civitas' to which he be- 
longed, and ' civility' the condition in which those 
were recognized and observed. The gradual depart- 
ure of all deeper significance from the word ' civility' 
has obliged the creation of another word, ' civiliza- 
tion,' which only came up toward the conclusion of 
the last century. Johnson docs not know it in his 
Dictionary, except as a technical legal term to express 
the turning of a criminal process into a civil one ; 
and, according to Boswell, altogether disallowed it in 
the sense which it has now acquired. 

That wise and cwS Roman, Julius Agricolo, preferred the natural 
wits of Eril^B before the laboured stiidjcs of Ihe French. 

Milton, Areopogitica. 

Aa for the Scythian wandering Somndea, temples sorted not with 
their condition, as wanting both avility and eettledncas. 

Fuller, The Holy State, b. iii. e. 24. 

Then were the Roman fashions imitated and the gown; after a 
while the incitements also and materials of vice and voluptuous life, 
proud bnildinga, hatha, and the elegance of banqueting! ; wliich the 
fooiiahor sort called dvilily, but 'was indeed a secret art to propnro 
them for bondage. 

Milton, The Hklm-y of England, b. ii. 
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Lei UB i-cmember also tlmt civiiil:/ and fuir customs were but in a 
narrow ctrcle till the Gi'eeks and Bomnne beat the world into better 

J. Tajlor, Dvdor Dubilantium, b. ii. c. 1, 4 19. 
The last step in Ihis [spiritual] death is the ieatii of ciiiiliti/. Civil 
men come nearer tlie gcunts of God lliiin others, they come wilhin a 
sfep or two of heaven, and yet are shut out. . 

Preston, Description 0/ Spiritual Death and life, 1636, p. 59. 

Clergy. The use of ' clergy' in the abstract for 
leai'ning or for a learned profession, is, it needs hard- 
ly be said, the result of the same conditious which 
made ' clerk' equivalent to scholar. 

Was not Aristotle, for all his clergy, 

For a woman wrapt in love so marvdlously, 

That all his cunning he had soon forgotten ? 

Ilawea, Tke Pastime, of Fleasare. 
Also that ever; of the said tandiords put their second sons to learn 
some eierjy, or some craft, whereby they may live honestly. 

Slate Papert, Stale of Ireland, 1515, vol. ii. p. 30. 

Clumsy. A -word about which little satisfactory 
has as yet found its way into our dictionaries ; but 
although of no very frequent use in our early litera- 
ture (it does not once occur in Shakespeare), neither 
can it be said to be very rare ; and where it occurs, 
it is in a sense going before its present, namely, in 
that of stiff, rigid, clumped and contracted with cold. 



It is familiar to all how ' clumsy,' 
of the word, the fingers are when 
and thus it is easy to trace the groi 



n our modem use 
in this condition, 
Lg of the modern 
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meaning out of the old. There are some observations 
on the probable etymology of the word in the Proceed- 
ings of the Philological Society, vol. v. p. 146. 

Rigiilo; Stark, Etiffe, or num thraiigh cold, c/uiaiie. 

IFlorio, Ne«! World of Words, 
ilaiii de /mid ! Sliffe, dumpse, benummed. 

CotgravB, A French and English Dictionary. 

The CacdiHginianB followed the eneraiefl in chase as far as Trebia, 
and there gave over ; anil returneil into the camp so clumsy and frozen 
[et ila lorpenles yelu in castra rediero] as scarcely they felt Ihe joy of 
their victocy. 

Holland, Lii'i/, p. 425. 

This bloom of hndiling beauty lovea not to he handled by sneb 
nummed and so clumsie li;i,nds. 

i'lorio, MBniaiiin's Essays, b, iii. c. 5. 



Climate, At present the temperature of a region, 
but onco tho region itself — the region, however, con- 
templated in its slope or inclination from the equator 
toward the pole, and therefore, by involved conse- 
quence, in respect of its temperature ; which circum- 
stance is the point of contact between the present 
meaning of ' climate" and the past. We have derived 
the word from the mathematical geographers of anti- 
quity. They were wont to run imaginary parallel 
lines, or such at least as they intended should be par- 
allel, to the equator ; and the successive * climates' 
(KXifiOTo,) of the earth were the spaces and regions 

between these lines. 

When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men cay, 
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"These ai-G tlicir causes — llicy are mUUiHl;" 
ITor, I believe, tliey are poiientoas tilings 
Unto the climate that tliey point upon. 

Shakespeare, Jutiaa Cmsar, Act. i. Sc. 3, 

This di)nate of Gnul [lianc Galliarum plagam] is enclosed on every 
Bidu with fences that envii'on it naturally. 

Eoilfind, Anaaiama, p. 47. 

Climate, a. portion of the earth contained between two circles pai^ 
allel to the equator. 

I'hillipB, TheNeto World of Words. 

Comfort, ^ The verb ' confortare,' not found in 

CoMFOBTABLB, j classical Latin, but so frequent ia 
the Vulgate, is first, as is plain from the ' fortis' which 
it embodies, to make strong, to corroborate, and only 
in a secondary sense, to console. We often find it in 
our early literature employed in that its proper sense. 

And the child wexed, and was counfortid [eonfortabatur, Vulg.] in 
Lulce i. 80. Wiclif. 

And there appeared an angel anto Him from heaven, comforting 

Him [hia^ii-fv airdk]- 

L«he xxii. 43. Tyndale. 

Thy conceit is neai'er death than thy powers ; for my salte, be com- 
fortable; hold death awhile at iho arm's end. 

Shalicspeare, ^s you like it. Act ii. Se. 6, 

Common-sense. The manner is very curious in -which 
the metaphysical or theological speculations, to which 
the busy world was indifferent, or from which it was 
entirely averse, do yet in their results descend to it, 
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and are adopted by it ; while it remains quite uiicon- 
scioua of the source from wliich they spring, and counts 
that it has created them for itself and oat of its oira 
resources. Thus, probably most persons would al- 
most wonder if asked the parentage of this phrase, 
' common-sense,' would count it the most natural thing 
in the world that such a phrase should have been 
formed, that it demanded no ingenuity to form it, 
that the uses to which it is now put are the same 
which it has served from the first. Indeed, neithei^ 
Ueid, Beattie, nor Stewart, seem to have assumed any- 
thing else. But in truth this phrase, ' common-sense,' 
meant once something very different from that plain 
wisdom, the common heritage of men, which now we 
call by this name, having been bequeathed to us by a 
very complex theory of the senses ind if i SPrtse which 
was the common bond of them all, and which passed 
its verdicts on the reports which they se^eially made 
to it. This theory of a xmhg noUe, familiar to the Greek 
metaphysicians, is sufSciently explained by the inter- 
esting quotation from Henry More. In Hawes' Pas- 
time of Pleasure (cap. 24) the relation between the 
' common wit' and the ' fi,ve wits' is at large set forth. 

But for fear to exceed tlie commission of an historian |who with 
the outward senses may only bring in the species, and barely relate 
facts, not with Ihe cotiunon sense pass verdict or censure on tliem), I 
would say they had better have built in some other place, especially 
having i-oom enough besides, and left this floor, wheiu the Tomplo 
stood, alone in her desolations. 

Taller, The Hol^ War, b. i. e. 4. 
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TKat there is some particnlar or I'estrained seat of the common sense 
19 an opinion that even sll philosophers and physieians are agreed 
upon. And it is an ordinary comparison amongst them, that the ex- 
ternal senses and the cotamiia sense considered together are like a circle 
with fiye lines drawn from the cirenmference to the centre. Where- 
fore, as it has been obyions for them l« find out particnlor organs for 
the e7:temal senses, so they have also attempted to assign some dis- 
tinct part of the body to be an organ of the common sejise^ tliat is to 
say, as they discovered sight to be seated in the eye, hearing in the 
oar, smelling in the nose, &c,, so they conceived that there is some 
part of the body wherein seeing, hearing, and all other perceptions 
meet logetiier, as the lines of a circle in the cenWe, and that there the 
soul does also judge and discern of the difference of the objects of 
the outward senses. 

H. More, Immotialitij of the Soul, h. iil. c. 13. 

OofflP ANION. " Tho term ' compaEion' was formerly 
used contemptuously, in the same way in which we 
still use its synonyme ' fellow.' The notion originally 
involved in companionship, or accompaniment, would 
appear to have been rather that of inferiority than of 
equality. A companion (or comes) was an attend- 
ant." Craik, English of Shakespeare, p. 255. 

1 scorn yon, scurvy conjjianion. 

Shaiespeare, 2 Senrg IV, u. 4. 

The young ladies, who thought themselves too much concerned lo 
contaiii themselves any longer, set Hp their throats all togetlier against 
my protector. "Scurvy conijianion/ saucy tarpoulin ! rade, impertir 
nent fellow! did lie think to prescribe lo grandpapa 1" 

Smollett, Soderick Bandom, vol. i. c. S. 

Conceited, 1 ' Conceit' is so entirely and irrecov- 
CoKCEiTEDLT. J erablj lost to the language of phi- 
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losophy, that it would be well if ' concept,' used often 
by our earlier philosophical writers, were revived. 
Yet ' conceit' has not so totally forsaken all its for- 
mer meanings (for there are still ' happy conceits' in 
poetry), as have ' conceited,' which onco meant well 
conceived, and ' conceitedly.' 

Oft did she heave her nBpkiii to her eyiio, 
WliLeli had on it conceited tliainetei's. 

Shakespeare, A Lowr's Coaiplaint. 

Triumphal arehes the glad town doth raise, 
And.tiltB and tonnieys ave performed at court, 
Coaceiled maequas, rich banquets, witty plays. 

Drayton, TIte Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

Cieero moat pleasantly and amceitedlij. 

Holland, Swdomra, p. 21. 

CONCCBINE. No notice is taken in our dictionaries 
that the malo paramour as well as the female was 
sometimes called by this name ; on the contrary, their 
deliuitions exclude this. 



Tlie Lady Anne did falsely and trailevously procui-e divers of the 

King's daily and familiar servnvits to bo lier adulterers and coacabinet. 

Indictment of Anne BoUyn. 



Copy. A more Latin use of ' copy,' as ' copia' or 
abundance, was at one time frequent in English. It 
is easy to trace the steps by which the word attained 
its present significance. The only way to obtain 
' copy' (in this Latin sense) or abundance of any doc- 
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uinent, would be by taking ' copies' (in our present 
sense) of it. 

We ooiinot follow & better iiatteni for elocution than God Himself. 
Tliecefore He, using divers words in his Holy Writ, unA indifFerently 
fov one tiling in iiatui*, we may use the same liboity in our English 
versions out of Hebrew or Greek, for Ihat copg or store that He hatii 

The Tianalaiors [of the Bible, 1611] le iJie Seoder. 
Di'aj'lon's hei'oical epistles aru well worth the rending also, for the 
pnrpose of our subject, which is io furnish an Englisli historian with 
choice and copi/ of tongue. 

Bolton, Hi/percritica, p. 235, 

Corpse. Now only used for the body abandoned 
by the spirit of life, but once for the body of the liv- 
ing man equally as of the dead ; now only = ' cadaver,' 
but OBce ' corpus' as well. 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty mot. 

Surrey, On i/ie Death of Sir T. VFya«. 
But naked, without needful \-eBtimflnt6 
To clad his corpse with meet habilimeiitB, 
He eared not for dint of bwoitI or spear. 

Spenser, The Fairy Quf«n, b. vi. c. 4. 
Your conjuring, coaening, and your dozen of trades 
Could not relieve your corps with so much linen 
Would make you tinder, but to see a fire. 

Ben Jonson, Tlte Ahheniisl, Act i. So. 1. 

CotiKTESAN. The Low Latin ' cortesanus' was once 
one haunting the court, a courtier, ' aulieus,' though 
already in Shakespeare we often meet the present ap- 
plication of the word. 
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Ej the wolf, no aoubt, was meant Ibe Pope, bnt the fox was te- 
GGmblcd to the prelates, courtesans, priests, and the rest of tbe spihtu- 

Foxe, The Book if Martyrs, ed. 1641, vol !. p. 511. 



Cunning. The fact that so many words implying 
knowledge, art, still, obtain in course of time a sec- 
ondary meaning of crooked knowledge, art which has 
degenerated into artifice, skill used only to circum- 
vent, which meanings partially or altogether put out 
of use their primary, is a mournful witness to the way 
ia which intellectual gifts are too cominouly misap- 
plied. Thus, there was a time when the Latin ' do- 
lus' required the epithet ' mains,' as often as it signi- 
fied a treache u o f audful device ; but it was 
soon able to d o\ tl as uperfluous, and to stand by 
itself. Othe w d wh h have gone the same down- 
ward course a e tl e f How ng : 'ri-j(yi\, ' astutia,' ' cal- 
liditas,' ' List K t n 1 our English ' cunning' — 
the last, indeed, as early as Lord Bacon, who says, 
" AVe take curniing for a sinister or crooked wisdom," 
had acquired what is now its only acceptation ; but 
not then, nor till long after, to the exclusion of its 
more honorable use. How honorable that use some- 
times was, my first quotation will testify. 

I believe that all these throe Persons [in tlie Godhead] are oven in 

power and in amninff and in might, full of gi'iiee and of all goodness. 

Foxe, The Book of Marlyrs; Confession of Faith, 

by WiUiata TJatrpe. 

So the nuraher of Ihom, with their brethren, that were inati-ueted 
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in Ihe songs of tlio Lord, C"vi;n all tliat were cunning, was hvo hundred 
fourscore and eiglit. 

1 Ckron. XXV. 3. Authoiized Version. 



Curate, Rector, vicar, every one having cwj-e of 
Bouls, was a ' curate' once. Tlius, ' bisliops and cm- 
rales' in the Litui'gy, 

They [the begging friare] letten cirats to know Gods law by hold- 
ing bookes fro them, and withdrawing of tUeir vantages, by which 
they shuldea have books and lertie. 

Wiclif, Treatise agaitisl the Friars, p. 56. 
Heniy the Second of England commanded all prelates and cvratea 
to reside upon their dioceses and charges. 

J. Taylor, DiKtor Ihtbitanlittni, b. iii, c. 1. 
Curafe, a parson or vicai', one that serves a cnre, or has the charge 
of souls in a parish. 

PhillipB, 'ITieNew WotM of Words. 



Danger, ) A fendal term, beset with many diffi- 
Dabgbbotis. J ciilties in its passage to its present use. 
Du Cange lias written open it, and Diez, and there ia 
a careful article in Richardson. It is a Low Latin 
word, ' dangerium,' of which the etymology is uncer- 
tain, signifying the strict right of the suzerain in re- 
gard to the fief of the vassal ; thus, ' fief de danger,' 
a fief held under strict and severe conditions, and 
therefore in danger of being forfeited (juri stricto 
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atque adeo confiscatioai obnoxium ; Du Cango) . There 
is no difficulty here ; but there is another early use of 
' danger' and ' dangerous' which is not thus explained, 
nor yet the connection between- it and the modem 
meaning of the -words. I refer to that of ' danger' in 
the sense of ' coyness,' ' sparingness,' ' niggardliness,' 
and of ' dangerous' with the adje/itival uses corre- 
sponding. 

And if thy voice is faire and clere. 

Thou ehalt maken no great dauageri:. 

When to singen they goodly pray ; 

It is thy worship for to obay. 

Chaucer, The Eomaant of the Rose, ?317-23aO. 

We onrselvea also were in times past unwise, disobedient, deceived, 
in daunger to lasts [SnXsmrii EiiiStJiTiois]. 

Tit. iii. 3. Tyndale. 

Come not within his danger by thy will. 

Shakespeare, Veiias and Adona. 
My wa^es ben fiiU atreyt and eke ful smale ; 
My lord to me is hard and dmmgerews. 

Cliaiicer, The Frittrs Tale. 
But nathelesse, for his beanto 
80 iievca and dangerous was he. 
That he nolde graantcn hcv asking. 
For weeping, ne for faire praying. 

Id., The Eomaunt of the Rose, 1480-1484, 



Deadly. This and ' moi'tal' arc often synonymes 
now ; thus, ' a deadly wound' or ' a mortal wound :' 
but they arc not invariably so ; ' deadly' being always 
active, while 'mortal' is often passive, and signifying 
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not that which inSicts death, but that which 'suffers 
death ; thus, ' a mortal body,' or body subject to death, 
but not now ' a deadly body.' It was otherwise once. 
' Deadly' is the constant word in Wiclif s Bible, 
:er in the later versions ' mortal' occurs. 



Blje naa a dfedli man lyk us, and in preier he preiude that it 
Bchnlde rot reyne on the erthe, anil it reynede not tliree yeeria and. 
Eixo uionclhis. 

JaTa. V. 17. Wiclif. 

Many holy prophets that were dai/Hy men were martyred violently 
in the Old Law. 

J-oxe, The Book of Martyrs : Willltim Thorpe's Examination. 

Defalcation. A word at present of very slovenly 
and inaccurate use. We read in the newspapers of a 
* defalcation' of the revenue, not meaning thereby an 
active lopping off (' defalcatio') of certain taxes with 
their proceeds, which would be the only correct use, 
but a passive falling short in its returns from what 
they previously were. Can it be that some confusion 
of ' defalcation' with ' default,' or at least a seeing of 
' fauit' and not ' falx' in its second syllable (there 
was once a verb ' to defalk'), has led to tliis ? 

My first crnda meditations, being always hastily put togcllier, 
could never pleaee me bo well at a second and more Iciaurable i-eviow, 
as to pass without some additions, defiilcalions, and ether alterations, 
more or less. 

Sanderson, Senaortt, 1671, Prefort:. 

As for their conjecture that Zorobebel, at llie bui]ding of this tem- 
ple purposely abated of those dimensions assigned by Cyrus, as too 
great for iiim to compass, in such defiJcatloii of measure!) by Cyrua 
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allowed! ho Bhowed little courtship to his master the emperor, and 
less religion to the Lore! his God. 

Fuller, A Pissak %S( of Palestine, b. iii. c. 2. 

Depend. Now to protect, but once to protect by 
proliibitiog, or fencing round, to forbid, as ,' defendrc' 
is still in French. 

The sin of maumetrie is the first that is defended in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Chaucer, The Parmns Tale. 

When can you say in any manner age 
That ever God defended marriage ? 

Id., The Wife of Baths Tale. 



Defy, 1 This means now to dare to the utter- 
Dbmancb. j most hostility, and so, as a consequence 
which will often follow upon this, to c5iallenge. But 
in eai'lier use ' to defy' is, according to its etymology, 
to pronounce all bonds of faith and fellowship which 
existed previously between the delier and the defied 
to be wholly dissolved, so that nothing of treaty or 
even of the natural faith of man to man shall hence- 
forth hinder extremest hostility between them. But 
still, when we read of one potentate sending ' defi- 
ance' to another, the challenge to conflict did not lie 
necessarily in the word, however such a message might 
provoke and would often be the prelude to this ; it 
meant but the releasing of himself from all which 
hitherto had mutually obliged ; and thus it came often 
to mean simply to disclaim, or renounce. 
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No man speaking in the Spirit of God dejieth Jeaus [Uysi duuajj.c. 
1 Cw. xii. 3, Tyndale. 
All stadics here I sotemiilj defy, 
Save how to gall aod piiicji tbis Bolitigbiokc. 

Shiil!espea.re, I Henry IV. Act i. Sc. 8. 
There [s a doable people-pisasErg. One sordid and servile, mads 
of falsehood and flattery, whicli I dify and detest. 

Fuller, The Appeal of Injured Innocence, p. 38. 
Now although I instanced in a question which by good fortune 
nerer eama to open defiance, yet there have been secK formed upon 
lighter grounds. 

J. Taylor, Tlie Liberig of Prophesying, j 3, 6. 

Delay. Like the French ' delayer,' used often in 
old time where we should now employ ' allay.' Out 
of an ignorance of this, aud assuming it a misprint, 
some modern editors of our earlier authors have not 
scrupled to change ' delay' into ' allay.' 

The watery showers delay the raging wind. 

Surrey, The Faithful Lever. 
Sven so fathers ought to dAig their eager reprehensions and cut- 
ting rebukes with kindness and clemency. 

Holland, PMareh'e Morals, p. 16. 
Cap-bearers know well enough and in that regard can discern and 
distinguish, when they are to use more or Icbb water to the delaying 
of wines. 

Id., lb. p. E52. 

Delicacy, ~^ In the same way as self-indulgence 
Dblicately, [creeps over its by unmarked degrees, 
[so there creeps over the words that 
v,J designate it a subtle change; they 
8 
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come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame ; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it must 
needs be that tlie words which express it should be 
received into favor too. It has been thus, as I shall 
have occasion to note, with ' luxury ;' it has been thus 
also with this whole group of words. 

Thus m nth n( ddiaicii in geneml; now more particularly of his 
first branch, (;lut!Oiif, 

Nash, Chrisl's Tears ever Jerusakm, p. HO. 

Ccpliisodoius, tlie disciple of Isocratea, chained him with delicacy, 
intemperance, and gluttony. 

Blonnt, PhiloBlyatus, p. 229. 

Slie that liixili dellcateiij [^Ttit..^:,^^} is dead while she llTOth. 

1 Tiia. V. 6. Autlioriz«d Veision (margin). 
Tea,, soberest men it [idleness] makes ddiciotis. 

Sjlvester, Da Bartas, Second Week, Edm. 
How mncli slio hath glorified herself and Xn-eAdeUdovdy [corpi/i'ioo!]. 

Rev. xviii. 7. Anthorjied Version. 

Demeeit. It was plainly an inconvenient arrange- 
ment, a squandering of the wealth of the language, 
that ' merit' and ' demerit' should mean one and the 
same thing ; however this might be justified by the 
fact that ' mereor' and ' demcreor,' from which they 
were severally derived, were scarcely discriminated 
in meamng. It has thus come to pass, according to 
the desynonymizing processes ever at work in a lan- 
guage, tha.t ' demerit' has ended in being employed 
only of iU desert, while ' merit' is left free to good or 
ill, having predominantly the sense of the former. 
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I fetch my life and. being 
From men of rojal siege ; and nij detneri's 
May speak, unboimeted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have rt:itchecl. 

Shakespeare, Othdlo, Act i. Sc. 3. 

By our profane and uniiind civil wai's the woi'ld is grown to tbia 
pnss, llint it is.reputcd a singulni' demei-it nnd gi'acioas art, not lo kill 
n citizen of Rome, but to let him live, 

Holland, Pliny, vol i. p. 466. 

But the Rbodians, contrariwise, in a proud humour of theirs, reck- 
ontil up a hEHdroll of their (femeri'is toward the people of Eome. 

M.,Lwy. 1179. 



Demuee, 1 Used by our earlier writers ■without 
DiiMOKitNiiss. ) the insinuation, which is now always 
latent in it, that the external shows of modesty and 
sobriety rest upon no corresponding realities. On 
the contrary, the ' demure' was the truly modest and 
virtuous and the good. It is one of the many words 
to which the suspicions nature of man, with the war- 
rants to a certain extent which these suspicions find, 
has given a turn for the worse. 

These and other suchlike irreligious pranks did this Dionjsius 
play, who notwithstanding fared no worse than llie most demure and 
innocent, dying no other death than wbat naually other mortals do. 

H. More, The Antidote against Atheism, b. iii. c. 1. 

Which advantages God propounds to all the hearers of tiie Gospel, 
without any respect of works or former demweness of life, if so be 
they will but now come in and close witli this high a.nd rich dii^peiisa- 
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In like innnnec women also in comely attire ; with i/eniureness [cum 
erecundii, Vulg.] and sobriety adorning themselves. 

1 rim, ii. 9. Rheims. 



Depart. Once used as equh'aleiit with ' to sepa- 
rate' — a fact already forgotten, when, at the last re- 
vision of the Prajcr-Book in 1661, the Puritan divines 
objected to the form as it then stood in the Marriage 
Semce, 'till death us depart;'' in condescension to 
whose objection the words, as we now have them, 
' till death us do part' were introduced. 

And lie scIiilI depat-te hem atwjnnc, as ft schepherdc deparlith 
flcheep fro kid us. 

Malt. XXV. 32. Wiclif, 

And whanne he hadde Eeid this thing, discencioun was made be- 
twixe the farisies and the aadnceis, and the multitude was departid. 

Acts xxiii. 7. Id. 
Neither did the apostles pnt away their wives, after they were called 
onto the ministry; but (hey continued with (heir wives lovingly and 
faillifully, till death dr:parfed them. 

Becon, An Sumbk Svpp/kalm: mlo God (1554). 

Deprave, As ' pravus' is literally crooked, we may 
say that ' to deprave' was formerly ' untruly to present 
as crooked,' to defame ; while it is now ' wickedly to 
make crooked.' 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and slander. 

Siiakespesre, Modi Ado ofJoui Nothing, Act v. Se. I . 
If affection lead a roan to favonr the less worthy in desert, let him 
do it without depraving or disabling the belter deserver. 

Bacon, Essays, 49. 
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. 1 era depivtved unjustly; ivho never ckpi-ivcd tlio Churcii of her 
anthority. 

Fuller, The Appeal of Injured Innocenee, pmt i, p. 45, 



Desire. ' To desire' la only to look forward with 
longing now ; the word has lost the sense of regret or 
looking back upon the lost but still loved. This it 
once possessed in common with ' desiderium' and ' de- 
siderare,' from which more remotely, and ' desirer,' 
from which more immediately, we derive it. 

He [Jehoram] reigned in Jerusulom eight ycsia, and departed 
withoul being deiired. 

2 Chron. sxi. 20. Authorized Version. 

She ttiat ttath a. vise hnat>and must entice liim t« an eternal dear- 
nesB by the veil of modesty and ihe grave robes of cbHstity, and she 
shall he pleasunt while she lives, and desired wlien she dies. 

J, Taylor, The Mairiage Ring, Sennon 18. 



Digested, Scholars of the seventeenth century 
often employ a word of their own langut^e in the 
same latitude which its equivalent possessed in the 
Greek or the Latin ; as though it entered into all the 
rights of its equivalent, and corresponded with it on 
all points, because it corresponded in one. Thus, 
' coctus' meaning ' digested,' why should not ' digest- 
ed' mean all which ' coctus' meant ? But one of the 
meanings of ' eoctus' is ' ripened ;' ' digested' there- 
fore might be employed in the same sense. 

Splendid fires, aromatic spIceB, ricli wines, and •n^'W-digeiled fraits. 
J. Toylor, Dkcourse on iPriendshlp. 
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Disable, Our ancestors felt that to injure the char- 
acter of another was the most effectual way of ' disa- 
bling' him ; and out of a sense of this they often used 
' disable' in the sense of to disparage, to speak slight- 
ingly of. 

Farewell, mouneieut traveller. Look, you lisp, and wear sU'angB 
Bulls ; liisoSfc all the benefits of your own country. 

Shakespeare, As i/bii like it, Act iv. Sc. I. 

If nSbction lend a man to favour the less worthy in desert, let him 
do it without depraving or disabting the better deserver. 



DiSCOUKSB. It is very characteristic of the slight 
acquaintance with our elder literature — the most 
obvious source for elucidating Shakespeare's text — 
■which was possessed by many of his commentators 
down to a late day, that the phrase ' discourse of rea- 
son,' which he puts into Hamlet's mouth, should have 
perplexed them so greatly. Gifford, a pitiless ani- 
madverter on the real or imaginary mistakes of oth- 
ers, and who tramples upon Warburton for attempting 
to explain this phrase as though Shakespeare had ever 
written it, d I d / p or 

and perplex d j h th t I 1 Id d t at 

once for what 111 t b 1 g 1 " 

and then pr d t g t ti b It e- 

ous correetio I nd ( h JH" s- 

singer, vol. i. p. 148) ; while yet, if there be a phrase 
of frequent recurrence among the writers of our Eliz- 
abethan age and down to Milton, it is this. I have 
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very little doubt that it occurs fifty times in Holland's 
translation of Plutarch's Moralia. What our fathers 
intended by ' diKcourse' and ' discourse of reason,' the 
following passages will abundantly declare. 

There is not bo great differeiite and distance betwaen boast and 
beast, HS there is odds in the matter of wiBdom, dkc&urse. of reason, 
and use of memorj between man and man. 

Holland, Plvtarcli's Morals, p. 570; cf. pp. 313, 556, 
fi70, 762, 955, 966, 977, 981), 
Yon, being by natove given to melancholic discoursing, do easilier 
yield to snch imaginadons. 

North, PlatoTch's Lines, p. 830. 

The other gods, and knights-at-arms, all slept, bnt only Jove 
Sweet slumber seiied not ; he discoursed how beet ho might approve 
His vow made for Achilles' grace. 

Chapman, Homer's lUad, b. ii. 

As the intuitive knowledge is more perfect than that which insin- 
uates itself into the soul (tradaally by diseo'irse, so more beautiful tiio 
prospect of that building which is all visible at one view than what 
discovers itself to the sight by parcels and degrees. 

Fuller, The Worlhies of Engbtud, Canterburj/. 
Whence the soul 
Benson receives, and reason is her being, 
Discnrsive or intuitive; dls<:o^a•se 
Is oftest yours, the latter moat is oars. 

Milton, Pai-adise Lost, b. T. 
If jou moan, by discourse, right reason, grounded on Divine Reve- 
lation and common notions, written by God m tlie hearts of all men, 
and deducing, according to the never-failing rules of logic, consequent 
deductions from them ; if this be it which you mean by discowM, it is 
vuvy maet and reasonable nnd necessary that men, as in ail their ac- 
tions, so especially in that of greatest importance, the clioice of their 
nay to happitiess, should be led unto it. 

Chilling worth. The Religion of PrnteilanH a Safe Wag 
M Sah-alion, Preface. 
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Disease. Oor present limitation of ' disease' is a 
very natural one, seeing that nothing so effectually 
wars against ease as a sick and suffering condition of 
body. Still the limitation is modern, and by ' dis- 
ease' was once meant any malease, distress, or dis- 
comfort ■whatever. 

"Wo to hem that ben with ciiild, and nurislien in tho daioa, for a 
greet disese [pressuva magna, Vu!g.] schal be on tlie ettbe, und wrathc 
to this peple. 

ImIcb xxi, 23. Wielif. 

Thy daughter is dead; why diseasest thou the master any further^ 
Mark r. 35. Tyndale. 
This is noit the foarteenth day ihey [the Cai-dinalx] hare been m 
the Conclave, wiUi such pain and diiease that your graro would mar- 
vel time such men as they ivould sutFer it. 

State Papers {Letlerto Wdseji JromMs Ayeid at liome), vol. ri. p, 182. 

Dismal. Minshow's derivation of ' dismal,' that it 
is ' dies malus,' the unlucky, ill-omened day, is exactly 
one of those plausible etymologies to which one learns 
after a while to give no credit. Yet there can be no 
doubt that our fathers so understood the word, and 
that this assumed etymology often overrules their 
usage of it. 

A bnil«rar or a maker of dismal days. 

Dexit. xviii. 10. Tyndale. 

Then began they to reason and debate about the disBioi days [turn 

do diebus religiosis aeitari cteptum]. And the fifteenth day before 

tho Kalends of August, so notorious for a twofold loss and overthrow, 

they set this unlucky mark upon it, that it should be repnted unmeet 

It for any husiuess, as well public as private. 

Holland, Uvy, p. 217 
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Tlie parlicular calendai-s, wherein iheir [the Jews] good or dismal 
days are distinguished, accoi'iling to the diversity of their ways, wc 
tind, Leviticus 26. 

Jtcks)]! The Eternal Triilh of Ssriptm-es, b. i, c. 22. 

Diffidence, j ' DifOdcnce' expresses aow a not un- 

DiFFiDLNTLY j beLomhig distrust of one's own self, 
with only a "light intimation, sncli as 'verecundia' 
obtained m the silver age of Latin literature, that 
perhaps this distru&t is carried too far ; but it was 
once used ioi distiust of others, and sometimes for 
distrust pushed bo far as to amount to an entire with- 
holding of all faith from them, being nearly alliod to 
despair; as, indeed, in The Piiffrim^s Progress, Mh- 
tross ' Diffidence' is Giant Despair's wife. 

Of tlie impedimonls which have been in the affections, the principle 
whereof hath been despair or diffidence, and the strong apprelisnsion. 
of the difficulty, ohscurity, and infiniteneas, which belorgeth to the 
invention of knowledge. 

Bacon, Of tU Interpretalion of Nairn 
Needless diffidences, hajiishraent of friends. 

Shakespeare, King Lear, Act 

Every sin smiles in the first address, and carries light in 
and honey in the lip; but when.we have well dnink, then coi 
which is woi'Ee, awhip wiUi ten strings, fears and terrors ol 
and shame and displeasure, and a caitiff disposition, and diffidence iu 
the day of death. 

J. Taylor, The Ufe of Christ. 

Mediators were not wanting that endeavoured a renewing of friend- 
ship between these two pi-cIates, which the haughtiness, or perhaps 
the diffidence of Bishop Laud would not accept; a symptom of policy 
more than of grace, not to trust a reconciled enemy, 

Hacket, The Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 86 
B* 
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It WH9 hj' fill- ilie lioKi coui'se to aland di^dentli/ against each other, 
with iheii tlionglite in battle array. 

BolbcB, Thiicydidfs, b. iii. c. 83, 



BisoELKiE. Eeleaso from obligation lies at the root 
of all uses, present and past, of this word ; but it was 
formerly more the release from an oath or a duty, 
and now rather from the slighter debts of social life, 
to which kindness and courtesy on the part of another 
would have held us bound or obliged ; while the con- 
traries to-these are ' disobliging.' 

He did not iMnt that Act of Uniformity could disoblii/e them [the 
Non-Conforniists] from Ihe exei-dse of then- office. 

Bates, Sir. Michard Boxler's Futiei-cd Sermon. 

He hath a very ^rent obligation to do tliiit and more ; and he can 
noways be disobliged, but by the care of his natural relations. 

J, Tajlor, Mmsures and Offices of Friendship. 

Document. Now used only of the material, and 
not, as ouce, of the moral proof, evidence, or means 
of instruction. 

They were forthwith sioned to death, as a docvmetii nnto others. 

Su- W. Ealeigh, The Bistoi-n of the World, b, v. o, 2. ^ 3. 

Utterly to extirpate all trust in riches, where thoy abound, is only 
possible to the Omnipotent Power, and a rare docament of divine 

Jackson, Justifying Faith, b. iv. e. 6. 



Dole. This and ' deal' are of course one and the 
same word, and answer to the German ' Theil,' a part 
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or portion. It has now always the subaudition of a 
scanty portion, as 'to dole' is to deal scantily and 
relQotantly forth (' pittance' has acquired the same) ; 
but Sanderson's use of ' dole' is instructive, as show- 
ing that ' distribution or division' is all which once 
lay in the word. 

There are certain cominor grticcs of illumiiiHtioii, and those iiiiJeed 
are gircn by dole, knowledge to one, lo anothoi' tongues, to another 
heiilint;e ; but it is notbing bo ivith the epecial ginces of sanctiti cation. 
There is no diBlributiou or dii'ision here; eitlier all or none, 

Sanderson, Sermons, 1671, vol. li. p. 247. 

Deeadful. Now that which causes dread, but once 
that which felt it. 

Forsotho the Lord sliall gyve to tliee tJiere a dr^dfd licrtc and 
favlinge even. 

Dent, xxviii. 65. Wiclif. 

And to a grove faste tiier beside 

With dredfid foot than stalketh Palamon. 

Chaucer, The Kntghtes Tale. 



DaENCH. As ' to feW is ' to make to fall,' and ' to 
lay' ' to make to Ha,' so ' to drench' is ' to make to 
drink,' though with a sense now very short of ' to 
drown ;' but ' drench' and ' drown,' though desynony- 
mized in our later English, were once perfectly ade- 
quate to one another. 

They tiiat Holen be maad riche, fallen in to Icniptacioun, and in 
to snare of tlie devil, and in lo many unprofitable desiria and noyous, 
which drencken men in to deth and perdiciotin. 
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Well may men knnw it vae no wiglit but he 
That kept the peple Ebraiko fra drenching, 
With drye feet throughout the see passing. 

Chaucer, Tlte Man of La,ve 



Dttkb. One of Shakespeare's commentatora c 
him witli aa anachronism, the incongruous transfer of 
a modem title to an ancient condition of society, when 
he gives to Theseus the style of ' J>uke of Athens.' 
It would be of yery little consequence if the charge 
were a true one ; but it is not. ' Duke' has indeed 
since Shakespeare's time become that which this ob- 
jector supposed it to have been always ; but all were 
' dukes' once who were ' duces,' captains and leaders 
of their people. 

He [St. Peter] techitli christen men to bo suget to kyngia and 
dukis, UQd to ech man for God. 

Praloffe on ihe first Pisld of Ptter. Wiclif. 

Hannibal, dvke of Carthflge. 

Sir T. Eljot, The Goiiemor, b, i. c. 10. 

These were the dukes aud prinees of avail, 
That <yime from Greece, 

Chapman, Homer's Iliad, b, ii. 

Dunce. I have sought elsewhere ( Stttdy of Words, 
p. 90) to trace somewhat at large the very curious 
history of this word. Sufficient here to say that Duns 
Scotus, whom Hooker styles " the wittiest of the 
school divines," has giveii us this name, which now 
ascribes hopeless ignorance, invincible stupidity, to 
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him OQ whom it is affixecl. The com-se by which this 
came to pass was as follows. When at the Reforma- 
tion and Revival of Learning the works of the Scliool- 
men fell into extreme disfavoi', at once with all tho 
Reformers and with all votarios of the new learning, 
Duns, a standard -hearer among those, was so often 
referred to with scorn and contempt by these, that his 
name gradually became that byeword which now it is. 
Eemember ye rot how within diie thirty yaaia, and far lees, and 
yet dureth unto this day, the old harking cura, Dunce's disciples, and 
Jikc draff called Scotists, the children of darknosB, [-aged in every pul- 
pit agiunst Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ? 

Tyndalo, Tfoii-s, 1575, p. 278. 
What Dunce or Sorhonist cannot niainlain a paiodox 1 

G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation, p. 169. 
Ab for t«nns of honesty or civility, they are gibberish nnto him, 
and ho a Jewish Rabbia or a Latin dunce with him that aseth any 
such form of monstrous terms. 

Id., lb., p. 175. 
Maud. Is this your tulorl 
Tutor, Yes surely, lady ; 

I am the man that biought him in lesgue witli logic, 
And read the Dunces to him. 

Middleton, A Chaste Maid in C/ieapiide, Act ill, Sc, 1. 

Dutch, "I Till late in the seventeenth century 
DuTOEMiif. J ' Dutch' (' deutsch' or ' teutsch,' ' theo- 
tiscus') meant generally ' German,' and a ' Dutchman' 
a native of Germany, while what we should now term 
a Dutchman would have been named thou a Hollander. 
I obser\'e it stated in a recent volume of travels in 
America, that in many parts there, Germans are now 
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called ' Diitclimen,' the retention of an old usage, 
even as we find so many examples of this in America. 
Tlioogh the root of the English language bo T>ai''h, yet she lauj bo 
Bflid to have been inoculated afterwards upon a French stock. 

Howell, Lexicon Tetraglolton, Preface. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this war [Iho Cmsades] 

Bt this first voyage; and that other pilgrima, passing through that 

country, were mocked hy the Dutch, and called fools for their pwna. 

, Funer, The Edy War, b. i. c. 13. 

At the same time began the Tettioale Order, consisting only of 

Dutchmen, irell descended. 

Id,, r6. h. ii. c. 16. 



E. 

Eager, 1 The physical and literal sense of 
EacEHBESB. J ' eager,' that is, sharp or acrid (aigre, 
aeris), has quite departed from the word ; whicli, how- 
ever, occasionally retained this, long after it was em- 
ployed in the secondary meaning which is its only one 

at present. 

She was like thing for hunger dead, 
ThM lad her life only by bread 
Kneden with eisell* strong and eyre. 

Chnucer, The Romaunt of the Ease, 145-147. ■ 
Bees have this property hy nature to Hnd and suck the mildest and 
best honey out of the sharpest and moat eager flowers. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 43. 
Now on the enjer razor's edge foi- life or death we stand. 

Chapman, Homer's Itiad, C-10- 
* Vinegar. 
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Asproso, full of sourness or eaijtrness, 

Florio, New Wurldof Words. 

Ebb. Nothing ' ebbs,' unless it be figuratively, ex- 
cept water now. But ' ebb,' oftener an adjective than 
any thing else, was continually used in our earlier 
English with a general meaning of shallow. There 
is still a Lancashire proverb, Cross the stream, where 
it is ebhest. 

Orpitnent, e, mineral diggei! out of the ground in Syria, where it 
lietlv vBiy dib. 

Holland, Pliny, vol ii. p. 469. 

Tills jou. may obsei-vs oriliniirilj in alones, that those parta and 
sides which lie covered deeper within tlio ground, be more frim and 
tender, as being preserved by heat, than those outward faces which 
lie «M, or above the earth. 

Id., Flatarck's Morals, p. 74", 

It Ie bU one whether I be drowned in the eliber shore, or in the 
midst of the deep sea. 

Bishop Hall, Meditations and Vows, tent, ii. 

Ecstasy. We still say of madmen that they are 
beside themselves; but 'ecstasy,' or a standing out 
of oneself, is no longer used as an equivalent to mad- 
ness. 

This is the very coinage of your hmin, 
This bodiless creation Ecslasi; 
Is very canning in. 

Shakespeare, Mamlel, Act iii. Sc. 4. 

Egregious. This has always now an ironical sub- 
audition, which it was very far frara having of old. 
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ay be denied tiiut bisliopH wei-e our first refoin 


lera, forWick- 


i before (licm, Hnd liis egirgioiis Isbuurs Hi'e i]Ot t 


bo neglected. 


Millon, AmmadBersiona upon Hie Remons. 


im-nts' Defence. 



Elevate. There are two intentions witli which 
any thing may be lifted from the place which now it 
occupies ; either with the intention of setting it in a 
more conspienous position ; or else of removing it out 
of the way, or, figuratively, of withdrawing all im- 
portance and significance from it. We employ ' to 
elevate' now in the former intention ; our ancestors 
for the most part, especially those whose style was 
infiuenced by their Latin studies, in the latter. 

Withal, he forgat not to elevate as much as he could the fame of 
the foresaiil unhappy field fonght, saying, That if all had been true, 
there wonld have been racsscngors coming thick ono after anoUier 
npon their flight, to bring frash tidings Etlll thereof. 

Holland, Liiy, p. H99. 
Andience he had with great assent and applause; not more fbr 
devaUtig the fault and trespass of the common people, than for laying 
the weight upon those that were the authors culpable. 

Id., lb. p. 1307. 

TuUy in hia oration Pro Placco, to eleiiale or lessen that conceit 

which many Bomnns had of the nation of the Jews, objects little lesa 

unlo them than our Sarioar in this place doth, to wit that they were 

in bondage to the Romans. 

Jackson, 0/ tha PiimemU Estale. of the First Man, h. x. o. 14. 

Embezzle. "We should say now tJiat the Unjust 
Steward 'embezzled' his lord's goods (Luke xvi. 1); 
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, but not that the Prodigal Son ' embezzled' the sub- 
stance which he had received from his father (Luke 
XV. 13) : yet the one would have been as free to our 
early writers as the other. 

Go over lowtis aufl counlries, t«II the choice buildings, Iiinds, and 
inheritHncoB of thorn, and Halt whoEC these were ; all will tell jou such 
K name, Etifh a house enjoyed them, hat now all is gone and enJieided 
sy/aj, not ono aero remaining of four or five thonsaud pound lauds 
by the year. 

Kogers, Matrmonioi TFonBur, p. 343. 

Mr. Haekluit died, leaving a fair estate lo an unlhrift son, who 
cmbeT^ed it. 

Fuller, 'Jlie iVorlhies of England. Hare/oi-dshire. 

The collection of these various readings [is] a testimony even of 
the fnilhfulnesB of thosa later ages of the Church, and of the high rev- 
erence they had to these records, in that they would not so much as 
eaibesdl the various readings of them, bnt keep them still on foot for 
the pradeiit to jiide^ of. 

H. More, On Gudliness, b. vii. c. 11. 



Enormous, 1 Now only applied to that which is ir- 
Enorhity. j regular in excess, in this way trans- 
cending the established morm or rule. But departure 
from rule or regularities in any direction might be 
characterized as ' enormous' once. 

Oh great corrector of enormous times. 
Shaker of o'ar-rank states, thou gi'and decider 
Of dusty and old lilies, that healst with blood 
The earth when it is sick. 
Beanmont and Fletcher, The Ttvo Noble Kinsmen, AHv. Sc. 1. 

Wild, without rule or art, emwrnous bliss. 

Milton, Paradise X«s<. 
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Pyramids, arehea, obelisks, were bnt tlie irregularilies of vain-glory, 
nd wild enomiitits of andent magnanimity. 

Sir T. Browne, Hijdriolaphia 



Ensubg. None of our Dictionaries, as far as I can 
observe, have taken notice of an old use of this word, 
namely, to betroth, and thus to make svre the future 
husband and wife to each other. 

After hia mother Mnry was ensured lo Joseph, befoi'e tlicy were 
coupled loeetber, it was perceived she was with eliild. 

Malt. i. 18. Sir John Cheko, 

Albeit that she was by the king's mother and many other put in 
good comfort to affirm that she was ensured auto the king ; yet when 
she was solemnly sworn lo say the ti-utli, she confessed tliat they wore 
never ensured. 

Sir T. More, The History o/Khg Richard III. 



Epicure. Now applied only to those who devote 
themselves, yet with a certain elegance and refinement, 
to the pleasures of the table. We may traeo two 
earlier stages in its meaning. By Lord Bacon and 
others, the foUowerH of Epicurus, whom we should 
call Epicurseans, are often called ' Epicures,' after the 
name of the founder of their sect. Prom them it was 
transferred to all who were, like them, deniers of a 
divine providence ; and this is the common «se of it 
by our elder divines. But inasmuch as those who 
have persuaded themselves that there is nothing above 
them, will seek their good, since men must seek it 
somewhere, in the things bcnoath them, in sensual 
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delights, ti)C name has been transferrecl, by that true 
moral iiistiuct which is continually at work in speech, 
from the philosophical speculative atheist to the human 
swine, for whom the world is but a feeding- trough. 

So tliB Epicures say of the Stoics' fulioky plated in virtue, that it 
is like ihe fBlicitj of a plnyei-, who if lie were left of his auditors and 
tticir Hpplituee, he would straight be out of h<!iirt and countenance. 

Bticon, CbIouts of Good and Evil, S. 
Aristotle is altogether an Epiiiare; ho holdctli that God cnreth 
ooihing ftir human creatures ; he allegoth God ruletli the world like 
as B. sleepy maid rocketh a child. 

Luther, TabU-Talh, c. 73. 

The Epiisa-e grants there is a. God, bu( denies his providence. 

Sydenham, The Athenian Babbler, 1827, p. 7, 



Equal. The ethical sense of 'equal,' as fair, can- 
did, just, has almost, if not altogether, departed from 

it. 

O my most e(jaal iiearers, if these deeds 
May pass with sufferance, what one citizun 
But owes the forfeit of his life, yea, fame, 
To him that dares traduce him. ' 

BcQ Jonson, The Fox, Act Iv. Sc. S. 
Hear now, O house of Israel ; is not my way eguat f are not your 
ways unequal'' 

Eiei:. xviii, 25. Authonzed Version. 



Equivocal, ^ The calling two or more different 
EqnivocALLi-, y things by one and the same name 
Equivocatioit. ) (Eeque vocare) is the source of, al- 
most all error in human discourse. He who wishes 
to throw dust in the eyes of an opponent, to hinder 
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his arriving at the real facts of a case, 'will often have 
recourse to this artifice, and tlius ' to equivocate' and 
' equivocation' have attained their present secondary 
meaning, very different from their original, which was 
simply the naming of two or more different things by 
one and the same word. 

Tills risible world is but a picture of tbe Invisible, wherein, as in B, 
portrait, tilings are not truly, but in egaiftcal shapes, and as they 
countocfeit some real subsUiiU'e In that invisible fabrin. 

Sir T. Browne, Seligio Medici. 
Which [courage nnd conslancy] he ihiil wnntcth is no othec than 
eqaivocally a gentleman, as sxt image or a-carcass is a mun, 

Uarrow, Sennon on Ttiditslry in our several Cf^iags. 
He [tha good hcrnld] knows when indeed the names are the same, 
though altered through variety of writing in vaiious ages, and where 
the egaivocation is untruly affected. 

Fuller, The Hdy Slate, b. ii. p. 22. 

All woi-da, being Rvbitrary signs, ere anibignoua ; and fow dispu- 
tera have the jenlonay and skill which is necessary to discnsa eqmvoca- 
(I'oiis; and so take vorbal differences for material. 

Baxter, C'oUio/ic Theology, Preface. 

Essay. There is no particular modesty now in cal- 
ling a treatise or dissertation an ' essay ;' but from 
many passages it is plain that there was so once ; 
which indeed is only agreeable to the proper meaning 
of the word, an ' essay' being a trial, proof, specimen, 
taste of a thing, rather than the very and completed 
thing itself. 

To write jnst treatisBB rcqnireth leisui-e in the writer, and leisure 
in the reader ; and tlicreforc are not so fit neither in regard of your 
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highness' prince!; affairs, nor in regaiiil of my continual aen'ica; 
wUii:!i is the cnuso which hath mnde me choose to write certain brief 
notes, set down rallicr signiHcantly than curiously, whicli I have called 
Essap. Tlie word is laio, but the thing is ancient. 

Bacon, Intended Dedication of his Essaga to Prince Henri/. 

Tef modeRtly he does his work survey, 
And calls a finished poem an essai/- 

Drjdon, Efilstle 5, To ike Earl of 



EsiMPLARY. A certain vagueness in our use of 
' exemplary' makes it for us little more than a loose 
synonym for excellent. We plainly often forget that 
' exemplary' is strictly that which serves, or might 
serve, for an exemplar to others, while only through 
keeping this distinctly before us will passages like the 
following yield their exact meaning to us. 

Wc are not of opinon therefore, as some are, that nature in work- 
ing hath before her certain exeniplari/ draughts or pattema. 

Hooker, Ecdesiaslicol Polity, b. i. c. 3. 

When the English, at the Spanish fleet's approach it7 eighty-eight 

[1588] drew their ships out of Plymouth haven, the Lord Admiial 

Howard himself towed a cable, the least joint of whose eieraptari/ 

hand drew more than twenty men besides. 

Fuller, The Holy State, b, iv. c. 17. 

Exemplify. The use of ' exemplify' in the sense 
of the Greek ■sa.^a.Ruyii.a.TiZ^M (Matt. i. 19) has now 
passed away. Observe also in the passage quoted the 
cnrious nse of ' traduce.' 

He is a just and jcalouB God, not spariii<!; to exemidify and traduce 
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his best eerviinta [i. e. when tliej- sin], lliat tlieii- blur and penalty 
might scare all from ventnrjng. 

Rogevs, Matrimonial Honour, p. 337. 

Explode, All our present uses of ' explode,' 
■whether literal or figurative, have reference to burst- 
ing, and to bursting with noise ; and it is for the most 
part forgotten, I should imagine, that these are all 
secondary and derived ; tliat ' to explode,' originally 
an active verb, means to drive off the stage with loud 
clappings of the hands : and that wheTi one of our 
early writers speaks of an ' exploded' heresy or an 
' exploded opinion,' his image is not drawn from some- 
thing which, having burst, has perished so ; but he 
would imply that it has been contemptuously driven 
off from the world's stage — the fact that ' explosion' 
in this earlier sense was with a great noise being the 
connecting linlt between that sense and our present. 

A third BOrt explode this opinion aa trespassing on Divine Provi- 
dence. 

ralier, T&e Eoly War, b. iii. e. IB. 

A man may with more facililT avoid him that circumfents by 
money tlmn him that deeeiyes with glosing terms, whieh made Sotv 
rates so much abhof and explode them. 

Bnrton, Thf. Anatomy of Melancholy ; Democritus to the Reader. 
Shall that man pass for a proficient in Christ's school, who would 
have been exploded in the school of Zeno or Epictetua 1 

South, Sei-nmns, vol. i, p, 43L 

Exterminate, ) It now signifies to destroy, to 
I abolish ; but our fathers, move fcnio 
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to the etymology, xinderetood by it to drive men out 
of and beyond their own borders. 

Most things do cither associate and draw near Ui themselves Che 

like, and do also drive away, chase, and exierminole their contraries. 

Bacon, Cdm-sof Good and EvCt, 7. 

We believe it to be the general interest of us all, as tnnch as in us 

lies, with our common aid and auwonr U> relieve onr exterminated and 

indigent brethren. 

Milton, Letters tBritlen in CromieeH's liame to the Evangelic ciliea 

of Switaerlandf on occasion ofthepersecitiions of the Vavdois. 

The state of the Jews was in that depression, in that conculcalion, 

in that consternation, in tliat exlsrminalion in the captivity of Babylon. 

Bonne, Sermons, 19, 



FACICTI0U3, "I It is certainly not a little remarlc- 
Facbtiousbkss. J able that alike in Greek, Latin, 
and English, words expressive of witty festive conver- 
sation should have degenerated, though not all ex- 
actly in the same direction, and gradually acquired a 
worse signiiication than that with which they began ; 
I mean sirpainsXiix^ ' urbanitas,' and our own ' facetioas- 
ness ;' this degeneracy of the words wajrning us how 
easily the thing itself degenerates ; how sure it is to 
do so, to corrupt and spoil, if it be not seasoned with 
tbe only salt which will hinder this. ' Face tiousn ess' 
has already acquired the sense of buffoonery, of the 
making of ignoble mirth for others ; there are plain 
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indications that it will ere long acquire the sense of 
indecent buffoonery ; while there was a time, as tho 
examples given below will prove, when it could be 
ascribed in praise to high-bred ladles of the court and 
to grave prelates and divines. 

He [Arelibiahop WLlliams] demonstrated tliat his mind was tha 
lighter, because his fiientla were about liliii, and his facetious wit was 
true to him at those seasons, because hie heai't was trae to his com- 

Hacket, The Life of Archbiahop WUIiams, part ii. p. 32. 
A grave man, yet without morosenass, aa who would willingly 
contribute his shot oF facftiousness on anj jasl occasion. 

Puller, The Wrnihies of England, Oeftrdshire. 
The king easily took notice of her [Anne Bolajn] ; whether mora 
captivaled by the allarements of her beauty, or thefacetiouaness of her 
behavionr, it is hard to say. 

Heylin, The History of Queen Mary, Inlioduction. 

Faiet. In whatever latitude we may employ ' fairy' 
now, it is always restricted to tho middle beings of 
the Gothic mythology; being in no case applied, as 
it used to be, to the i5a[ficvEj of classical antiquity. 

Of the fairy Manto [daughter of Tiresiasl I cannot affirm any 
thing of tiulh, whether she were a fairy or a prophelesa. 

Sir J. Harrington, Orlando Farioao, b. Ixiii. 
So long as these wise fairies Mctpn and A'l;^™?, that is to say 
Portion and Partition, had the ordering of suppers, dinners, and great 
feasts, a man should never see any illiberal or mechanical disorfer. 

Holland, Plalar>Ji's Morals, p. 679. 

Fastidious, Persons are ' fastidious' now, as feel- 
ing disgust: things, and indeed persons too, were 
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* fastidious' once, as occasioning disgust. The word 
has shifted from an objective to a subjective use. 
' Fastidiosus' had both uses, but our modern quite pre- 
dominated ; indeed the other is very rare. 

That thing for the which children lie oftentimes beaten, is to them 
ever alter Justidimis. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Gooenior, b. i. c. 9. 



Featube, This, the Italian ' fattura,' is always the 
part now of a larger whole, a ' feature' of the land- 
scape, the ' features' of the face ; but thero was no 
such limitation once ; any thing made, any ' fattura,' 
was a ' feature' once. 

We have not yet found them all [the scattered limbs of Truth], 
nor ever shall do, till her Master's second comiog ; He shall bring to- 
geiher overj joint and member, and shall mould them into an immor- 
tal yeofare of loveliness and perfection. 

Milton, Areepagitica. 

So scented the grim Jeatiire, and upturned 
His nostril wide into Ihe murky air. 

Id., Paradise Lost, X. 2JB. 
But this yoang featare [a commentary on Scrip Cars which Arch- 
bishop Williams had piarmed], like an imperfect embryo, was morti- 
fied in the womb by Star-chamber vexationB. 

Hackct, The Life of ArchUshop Williams, part ii. p. 40. 

Feminine. The distinction between ' feminine' and 
' effeminate,' that the first is ' womanly,' the second 
' womanish,' the first what becomes a woman, and may 
ander certain limitations without reproach be affirmed 
of a man, while the second is that which imder all 
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circumstances dishonors a man, as ' mannish' would 
dishonor a woman, is of comparatively modern growth. 
Till at the last God of veray right 
Uiaplescd was with his coiidioionns, 
By cause he [ Sard o nap si us] wna in cveiy mannos sight 
So femsnyne in his affcctiouns. 

Lydgatc, Poem against Idleness. 
But Kinins being ealeemed no man of war at all, but altogether 
feminine, and snhjetted to ease and delicacy, iliere is no probability 
in that opinion. 

Sir W. Raleigl., The Ilisloty of the World, b, ii. c. I. } 1. 
CommoduE, the wanton and femimne son of wise Antoninns, gave 
a cheek to (he gnjat name of liis father. 

J. Taylor, Apples of Sodom. 



FiEMAMEST. We now use * firmament' only for that 
portion of the sliy on all sides Tisible above the hori- 
zon, haTing gotten this application of the word from 
the Vulgate ( Gen i. 6), or at any rate from the Church 
Latin (^Jirmamentuvi cteleste,' Tertullian, De Bapt. 
iii.), as that had derived it from the Septuagint. 
This by BTs^iufia. had sought to express the firmness 
and stability of the slty-tent, which plienomenally 
(and scripture for the most part speaks phenomenally) , 
is drawn over the earth ; and to reproduce the force 
of the original Hebrew word — in which, however, 
there is rather the notion of expansion than of firm- 
ness (see H. More, Defence of Cabbula, p. 60). But 
beside this use of ' iirmament,' totally strange to tlie 
classical ' firmamentum,' being derived to us from the 
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ecclesiastical employment of the word, there is also 
an occasional use of it by the scholarly writers of the 
seventeenth century in the original classical sense, as 
generally that which makes strong or confirms. 

I thonght it good to make a strong hend or bank to rnlo and guido 
the coarse of the waters ; hy setlhig down thia position or Jirmanieni, 
namoly, that all knowledge is to bo limited by religion, and to Ik re- 
ferred lo use and action. 

Bacon, 0/ the laterprelation of Natio-e. 

Custom is [he sanction, or the Jirmament of the law. 

J. Taylor, Apples of Sodom. 

Plickee. This and ' flutter' are thoroughly desy- 
nonymized now ; a flame ' flickers,' a bird ' flutters ;' 
but it was not so once. 

But being made a swan, 
Wilh snowy feathers in the air to fiicker he began. 

Gelding, Ovid's Metamoi-pliosis, b, vii. 



FURT. Much more serious charges were implied 
ouce in this name than are at the present, as will be 
sufficiently clear from the quotations wliich follow. 

For why may not tlie molber be nnaght, a peevish drunken fliirt, 

a waspish choleric slnt, a crazed piece, a fool, as soon as the nnrse ' 

Bnrfon, The Aiiaiomi/ of Mdanehely, part i. sect. 2. 

Gadrouillette, /. A niinn, g'ggle, filrl, callet, gixie; (a feigned 
word, applicable Co any such cattell). 

Cotgrave, A French and English Diatlonary, 1660. 

Fondling. 'Fond' retains to this day, at least in 
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poetry, not seldom the sense of foolisli : but a ' fond- 
ling' is no longer a fool. 

An epicure hath soma reKBon lo allege, an extortioner is n man 
of wisdom, and actetJi piudently in comparison to him ; but this 
Jbndli'ig [the profane swearer] offendetli heaven and ahandoneth hap- 
piness ha fcnoweth not why or for what. 

Barrow, Sermon IS. 

Wa have many such fondlings, that are their wives' pack-horses 

Burton, The Anatomy of Melanclidy, part lii. sect. 3. 

FoELORN Hope, There are two \ oiuts of Moienee 
between the past use of ' forlorn h pe and the present 
The first, that it was seldom used — I cai not myself 
recall a single example — in tl at whi;,h is now its 
only application, namely, of tl ose wl o being the first 
to mount the breach, thus set then li\es upon a des 
perate hazard; but always of the skirmi=!her=! and 
others thrown out in front of an army about to engige 
Here indeed the central notion of the i^ord mij be 
said to be the same as it is now Thtst. fi at come to 
hand-strokes with the enemy they bear the biunt of 
their onset ; and there may theicfoie seem loss likeli 
hood that they will escape than tho'^e who cjme aftei 
This is quite true, and it comes ren aikj,bij out in one 
of my quotations from Holland But in pTi'iages m 
numerable this of the greater hazard to whn,h the 
' forlorn hope' are exposed has r oticeably enough 
quite disappeared from the phra'ic anJ tht-y ire iim 
ply that part of the army wh ch 1 cmg \ osted m the 
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front, commences the engagement. In this sense it is 
often merely the ' forlorn,' ' hope' being omitted.* It 
would be curious to know wlien ' forlorn hope' first 
appeared in the language. The first example I find 
of it is in Gascoigne's Fruits of War, st. 74. ■ 

Theeo [the Roman Telites] were loose Iroopa, anaworable in a 
manner to those ivliich we ffCA now by a French name Enfans Per- 
dues, but when we use our own terms, Tlie Forlorn Hope. 

Sir W. Raleigh, The Uisto-ni of ths World, h. v. c. 3, 5 8. 
Bclbre the main battle of the Carthaginians he sets tlie auxiliaries 
antt wd-Eoliliera, a confnsed rabble and medley of all sorts of nations, 
who, as the forlorn hope, bearing the furious heat of the first brunt, 
might, if they did no otlier good, yet with receiving many a wound in 
their bodies dnll and turn the edge of the enemy's swoiil. 

Holland, Ling, p. 765. 
Upon them the lightarmed Jbrlom hope [qui primi agminis erant] 
of archers and darters of the Boman host, which went before the bat- 
tle to skirmisli, charged forcibly with their shot. 

Id., Tb. p. 641 ; cf. 1149, 1150, 1195. 
Christ's descent into hell waa not ad prffldicanduni, to pi-cach ; 
useless, where liis auditory was all the forlorn hope. 

Fuller, The Worthies of England, Hampshire. 

Formality, It was observed above on the phrase, 
' common sense,' that a vast number of our words 
have descended to us from abstruse sciences and spec- 
ulations, we accepting them often in a total uncon- 
* Tiie fearful are in the forlorn of tliose that maroii lor hell. 

Guniall, The Christian in Complete Armour, o. 1. 
They [the Enuiskillen horse] offered with spirit to make always 
the Jbrlom of the army, 

Drgden's Worla fScott's edition), vol. vil. p. 303. 
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scioiisness of the quarter from whicli tliey come. 
Aaocher proof of this assertion is here ; only as it 
was metaphysics there, it is logic here which has given 
US the word. It is curious to trace the steps by which 
' formality,' which meant in the langua.ge of the schools 
the essentiality, the innermost heart of a thing, should 
now mean something not merely so different, but so 
opposite. 

Accoriliiij; to tlie rale of the casuists, tlie fortaalitff of prodigality 
ia inordiiiateness of our laying out, or tnisbeslowing on what we 
should not. 

Whillock, Zoolotnia, p. 497. 

When the school makes pcninacy ov otalinacy to be tiia formality 
iii herosy, thoy say not trne nt all, unless it be meant tlie obs^nacy 
of the will and choice; and if I hey do, they speak impertinenlly aud 
inartifldally, this being but one of the causes that makes error become 
heresy ; the adequate and perfect formality of hei'esy is whatsoever 
makes the eritjc voluntary and vioioiis. 

J. Taylor, The Liberty of Prophesj/itig, § 9. 10, 

France, 1 We consider now, and consider right- 
Fbenchman. J ly,thatthere was properly no 'Prance' 
before they were Franks ; and, speaking of the land 
or people before the Frankish immigration, we use 
Gaul, Gauls, and Gaulish ; just as we speak of Caesar's 
invasion of Britain, not his invasion of England: our 
fathers had no such scruples. 

When Ciesar saw his army prone to war. 
And fates so bent, lest sloth and long delay 
Might cross Iiiin, he withdrew his troops from Fratwe, 
And in oil quarters musters men for Rome. 

Marlowe, The First Boole of Lucan. 
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A DvHchnan together with a Frenchiaiaian, likewise a Grerian 
man and woman, were let (town alive in the beast-market into a vault 
umjur the ground, stoned all about. 

Holland, iiws, p. *67, 



Frightful. Now always active, that which inspires 
fright ; but formerly as often passivt , that which is, 
or is liable to be, frighteaed. 

The wild and fiight/id herds, 
Not heaving olher noise but this of chattering bird ■, 
Feed fairlj on the lawns. 

Drayton, Polyolbion. 



Feippery, Now such trumpery, such odds and eads 
of cheap finery, as one might expect to meet at an 
old-clothes shop ; but in our early dramatists and 
others of their time, the shop itself where old clothes 
were scoured, ' interpolated,' and presented anew for 
sale (ofiicina vestium tritarum, Skinner) ; nor had 
' frippery' then the contemptuous subaudition of worth- 
lessness in the objects offered for sale which its pres- 
ent use would imply. 

Elder Like, with shoes, garters, /ana, and roses. 
GUd, Here he comes, sweating all over. 
Ho shows like a walking /lippeiy, 

Massingor, The City Madam, Act i. Sc I. 

Hast thou foi-eswovii all thy fiiends in the OM Jewry 1 or dost tliou 
think us all Jews that inliabit there? Yet, if thou dost, come over, 
and but see oot JHpperg. Change an old shirt for a whole smock 
with us. 

Ben Jonson, Eeeri/ Man in Ms Humour, Act i. Sc. 1. 
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Fulsome, 1 I have seen it questioned whether in 
Ftjlsohknebs. J the first syllable of ' fulsome' we are 
to find ' foul' or ' full.' There should be no question 
on the matter : seeing that ' fulsome' is properly ho 
more than ' full,' and then secondly that which by its 
fulness and overfulness produces first satiety, aud then 
loathing and disgust. This meaning of ' fulsome' is 
still retained in our only present application of the 
word, namely, to compliments and flattery, which by 
their grossness produce this effect on him who is their 
object ; but the word had once many more applications 
than this. 

His lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse grew fulsome, tahi; and 
fresh. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. vii. 

The next is Doctiine, in whose lips there dwells 
A spring of honoy, sweeter than its name. 
Honey which never fwlscrae is, yet Jills 
The widest sonla. 

Beaumont, Psijchs, b. xix. st. 210, 

Making her soul to loathe dainty meat, or putting a surfeit and 
JkhoBieness into all which she enjoys. 

Rogers, Naotiian the Sijrian, p. 32. 
Chaste and modest as be [Persins] is esteemed, it cannot be denied 
but that in some places he is broad and fatsoTae. Ko decency is con- 
sidered; no /ulsomeness ormtted, 

Dryden, Dedication of Traitslatimis from Juvenal. 
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Garb. This is one of many words, wlicreof all the 
meaning has run to the surface. A man's dress was 
ooce only a portion, and a Tery small portion of his 
' garb,' which included his whole outward presentment 
to other men ; now it is all. 

Fivst, for your garli, it must be grave and serious, 
Very reservefl and locked ; not i«ll a secret 
On any tcrina, not to your father, ' 

Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
The greatest spirits, and those of the host and noblest breeding, 
are over tbe most respective and obsequious in their gai'b, and the 
most observant and gi'ateful in their language to all. 

Jeltham, Resolves, Isxv. 
A o-t/cBDTpnrt.a in his person, a grave and a smiling garb compound- 
ed together to bring strangers into a liking of thoir welcome. 

Hacket, The Life of Ardibishop Williams, pait li. p. 32. 

Garble. Books only are ' garbled' now ; and ' gar- 
bled' extracts are extracts which have been dishon- 
estly made, which have been so shifted, mutilated, 
and otherwise dealt with, that, while they are pre- 
sented as fair specimens, they convey a false impres- 
sion. It is not difficult to trace the downward prog- 
ress of the word. It is derived from the low Latin 
' garba,' a wheatsheaf, and ' garbellare,' to sift or 
cleanse corn from any dust or rubbish which may have 
become mingled with it. It was then applied to any 
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separation of the good from the bad, retaining that, 
rejecting this, and used thus especially of spices ; then 
generally to picking and choosing, but without aoy 
intention to select the better and to dismiss the worse ; 
and lastly, as at present, to picliing and choosing with 
the distinct purpose of selecting the worse, and dis- 
missing the better. It is a very favorite word iu its 
earlier uses with Fuller. 

GarUiitg of bow-staves fanno t E. 3, cap. II ) is the sorting or cul- 
ling oat of the good from ihe bad. 

Cowell, The Interpreter, a. T. 

There nas n fair hospitat, buitt Co the honour of St, Anthon; in 
Bennet's Fink, in this city ; the protectors and proctai's whereof clainied 
a privilege to themselves, to garble the live pigs in tlie marliela of tlie 
city; and such as they found etai'ved or otherwise unwholesome for 
man's snsteniinco they would slit in the eor, tie a bell about their 
necks, and turn them loose alwnt the city. 

Fuller, The Warlhisa of England, London. 
Garbling men's manaers you did well divide. 
To take the Spaniards' wisdom, not their pride. 
With French activity you stored yonr mind. 
Leaving to them their fickleness behind] 
And soon did learn, your temperance vras such, 
A sober industry even from the Dutch. 

IS., The Worthies of England; A Paneg^eai Charles II. 
To garble, to cleanse from dross and diit, as grocers do tbeir spices, 
to pick or cull out. 

Phillips, The New World of W(/rds. 

Oakland. At present we know no other ' garlands' 
but of flowers ; but ' garland' was at one time a tech- 
nical name for the royal crown or diadem, and not a 
poetical one, as might at first sight appear ; as witness 
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tliose words of Matthew of Paris ia his Life of Heiir 
ry III. : Eex veste deaurat^, et coronula aurett, qute 
vulgariter garlanda dicitur, redimitus. 

In the adoption and ob(«ining of the garland, I being seduced and 
provoked by sinister counsol did commit a naughty and abominable 

Graflon, Clirmtide of King Richard HI. 
In whose [Edward the Fourtli's] tjinp, and by whose o 
what about the gutting of the fforland, keeping it, losing and 
again, it hatli cost moi'e Sngtish blood than bath twice the 
of France. 

Sii- T. More, 2S« Historg i<fJG«g Bichard III., p. 107, 

What in me was purchased. 
Falls unto thee in a more fairer sort; 
So Ihou the garland wear'st succesBively. 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV. Act iv. Sc. 4. 

Gazette. Au Italian word, sifrnifying originally, as 
is well known, a email piece of tin money current at 
Venioe ; which being the price at which the flying sheets 
of news, first published there, were sold, in this way 
gave to them their name ; and they also were called 
' gazettes.' Wo see the word in this its secondary 
sense, but not as yet thoroughly at home in English, 
for it still retains an Italian termination, in Ben Jon- 
son's Volpone (Act v. Sc, 2), of which the scene is 
laid at Venice. Curiously enough the same play gives 
also an example, quoted below, of the word in its 
earlier use. 

If you will bare a stool, it will cost you agaset, which is almost a 
Coryat, Crudities, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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What monetrouB and most painfal c!w 
Is hate 10 get some three or four gaeeltes, 
Some threepence in the whole. 

Ben Jonson, Volpotie, Act it, 



Geldikg. Restrained at present to horses which 
have ceased to be entire ; but until ' eunuch,' which 
is of somewhat late adoption, had been introduced 
into the language, serving the turns which that serves 
now. 

Thanne Joseph was lad into Egeptc, and bought him Potiphar, 
the pelding of Pharao. 



And whanne thei weren come up of the water, the spirit of tlio 
Lord raTjEcliid Filip, and tbe gddynge say Iiym no more. 

Aots TiJi. 39. Wiclif. 

Ljsimachas was ver; angry, and thought great scorn tJiaC Deme- 
trius shonld reckon him a gelding, 

Norlh, Plularch's Lives, p. 741. 



OENEEOSiry, We still use ' generous' occasionally 
in the sense of highly or nobly born ; but ' generosity' 
has quite lost this its earlier sense, and acquired a 
purely ethical meaning. 



Nobility begaa in thine ancestors, and ended in thee ; and the geti- 
rositg that they gained hy virtue, thou hast blotted by vice. 

Lyly, Evphues and Ids England. 
Their eyes ate common!; black and email, noses little, nails almost 
IB long ss their fingers, bat servinfi; to distinguish their geneiimiy. 

Harris, Vot/ages, vol. i. p, 46S. 
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Gestation. Now a technical word applied only to 
the period during which the females of animals carry 
their young ; but acknowledging no such limitation 
once. 

Gestation in a cliavlol or wagon hath in it a shaking of tlie body. 

Sir T, Eljot, The Caatle of Health, b. ii. c. 3i. 
Oeslalion, an eserdse of tho body, by being oanied in coach, litter, 
npon horseback, or in a vessel on the water. 

Holland, Pliny, The Explanalion of lU Words of Art. 



Glory. I ' Glory' is never employed now in the 
GLOEions. j sense of ' «ai«-glory,' nor ' glorious' in 

that of ' iiaiw-glorious,' as once they often were. 

In military comtnanders and solfiiers va.in-glirry is an essential 

point ; for as iron sliarpons ii'oii, so by glory one conrage sharpenetti 

another. 

B.iron, Essays, 54. 

So commonly actions begun in glorif shnt np in shame. 

Bishop Hall, Cmtemphtims, <M Bahd. 
Some tw>k this for a glorious brag ; others thought he [Alcibiades] 
naa like enough to have done it. 

Nortli, Plularcli's Lines, p. 163. 

Likewise glorious followers, viha make themselves as trumpets of 
tlie commendation of those they follow, are fnll of inconvenience ; for 
they taint business through want of secrecy, and they oxport honour 
from a man and make him a iBtiirn in envy. 

Bacon, Essays, 48. 

He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weediHg-hook of Refor- 
mation would after two ages pluck np his glorious poppy [prelacy] 
from insulting over tlie good com [presbytery]. 

Milton, The Eeasoa of Chiirch Gavemment, b. 1. e 5. 
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Good nature. As Metaphysics have yielded us 
'common sense,' and logic 'formalit,y,' so we owe to 
theology ' good nature.' By it our elder divines un- 
derstood far more than we understand by it now ; 
even all which it is possible for a man to have with- 
out having tho grace of God. The contrast between 
grace and nature was of course unknown to the 
Greeks; but, this being kept in mind, we may say 
that the ' good nature' of our old theology was as 
as nearly as possible expressed by the suiputa of Aris- 
totle (Et/t. Mc. iii. 7), the genial preparedness for 
the reception of every high teaching. 

Gooit nature, being the relics and remains of that shipwreck which 
Adnm made, is the proper and immediate disposition to holiness. 
Wlien good natuTe ia lieightened hy the giace of God, that which was 
natural becomes now spiritual. 

J. Tfiylor, Sermon preacher! at the Funeral ofSiy Geirrge Dolstone, 

Goodnaturel alas, where is it? Since Adam fell, there was never 
uny such tiling in rerum natura ; if there be any good thing in any 
man, it is all from grace. That thing which we use to call good aa- 
iure is indeed but a subordinate means or instrument, wlieroby God 
■■estvaiiielh some men more than others from their birth, and speeial 
constitution, from sundry outrageous exorbitances, and so is a brancli 
of this restr^ning grace whereof we now speak. 

Sanderson, Sermons, 1671, vol. i. p. 279. 

If any good did appear in the convei-sation of some men who fol- 
lowed that leligion [the Pagan], it is not to be impnted to the influ- 
ence of Uiat, but to some better cause; to the re]les ot good nature, to 
the glimmerings of natural light, or (pcrhapa also) to secret whispers 
and impressions of divine grace. on some men's minds, vouchsafed in 
pity Iq them. 

Barrow, Sermon 14 on the Apostles' Crefd. 

They [infidels] explode all natural difFeiences of good and evil ; 
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deriding bcrignilj', mevcy, pity, gratitnde, ingenuifj ; tliiit is, all iii- 
stonces of good nalare, as childish ani silly disposi Lions, 

Id., Sermoa 6 on tlie AiiosUfs' Creed. 

Gospeller, Now seldom used save in ritual lan- 
guage, and tliere designating the priest or deacon 
who in the divine service reads the Gospel of tlie 
day ; but once used as equivalent to Evangelist, and 
subsequently applied to adherents of the Eeformed 
faith ; both which meanings have since departed from 
it. 

Marli, the gospeJIer, was ihe goostii sonn of Potye in baplysm. 

Wiclir, The Prdoffe of Mirke. 
The persecution was canied On against tho gospellers with much 
Soccencss by those of tlie Eoman persuasion. 

Sirype, Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, h. iil. c. 16. 

Gossip. It would be interesting to collect instances 
in which the humbler classes of society have retained 
the correct use of a word, which has been let go by 
those who would rather claim to be guardians of the 
purity of their native tongue, ' Gossip' is one, being 
still used by our peasantry in its first and etymologi- 
cal sense, namely, as a sponsor in baptism — one sib 
or akin in God, according to the doctrine of the me- 
dieval Church, that sponsors contracted a spiritual 
affinity with one another, with the parents, and with 
the child itself. ' Gossips,' in this primary sense, 
would ordinarily be intimate and familiar with one 
another — would have been so already, or through 
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this affinity would have become so ; and thus the word 
was next applied to all familiars and intimates. At 
a later day it obtained the meaning which is now pre- 
dominant in it, namely, the idle, profitless talk, the 
' commerage' (which word has exactly the same his- 
tory), that too often finds place in the intercourse o! 
such. 

They had. nvodiera as we had ; and those motheiit had gossips (if 
tJieir children were christened) as wo avs. 

Ben Jonson, The Staph of News, The Indticliait. 



Thus ffliEth ihe golden mean, thvongh the m 
exliemes. Well-tempered zeal is lukewannneES ; devotion is hjpoo- 
risy ; charity, oslentation ; constancy, obstinacy ; gravity, pride ; ha- 
mility, abjection of spirit; and so go through the whole parish of vir- 
tues, where misprision and envy ace gossips, be snre the child shaU bo 
nicknumed. 

Wliillock, Zootomia, p. 3. 

Should a great lady that was invited to be a gossip, in her plaea 
send her kitchen-maid, 'twould be ill taken. 

Scldon, Tnhlc-Talk, Prayer. 

Geavbl. This verb has lost now any but a second- 
ary and figurative meaning. But the way in which 
' to be gravelled' should mean to be utterly perplexed 
and brought to an intellectual standstill, the passage 
quoted below will show. 

And when we were fallen into a place between two seas, they 
gravelled Iho ship [impegerunt naveiu, Vulg.]- 

Acls xxvii, 41. Eheima. 

Grdbge. Now to repine at the good which others 
already have, or which we may be required to impart 
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to them ; but it formerly implied open utteraneos of 
discontent and displeasure with others, and did the 
work wMch 'to murmur' does now. Traces of this 
still survive in our English Bible. 

And the farisieB and EPribis gruechiden ; seijnge for tliia rescejvelh 
synful men and eleth with hem. 

Lake xv. 2. Widif, 

Yea Hithont grudging Christ suffered the cruel Jews la crown Him 
viiih mo9t sbaip thorns, and tn strike Hint with a reed. 

FoxB, The Boole ofMarlgTa; Exaiainatioa of William Thorpe. 

Use hospitalitj one lo another without grudging [lucv yoy/imjiijt]. 

1 Pet. iv. 9. Authorized Version. 

Grope. Now to feel for, and uncertainly, as does 
a blind man or one in the dark ; but once simply to 
feel, to gripe or grasp. 

HandiB thei hav, and Ihei shal not grope [et non palpoiivRt,Valg.]. 
Ps. csiii. 7. Wiclif. 
I haro touched and tasted the Lord, and groped Him with hands, 
and yet unbuliuf have made all unijavouiy. 

Rogers, Naaman ike Si/riaii, p. 231. 



Guard. Is ' guard,' in the sense of welt or border 
to a garment, nothing more than a special application 
of ' guard,' as it is familiar to us all ? or is it alto- 
gether a different word with its own etymology, and 
only by accident ofTering the same letters in the same 
sequence ? I have assumed, though not with perfect 
confidence, the former ; for indeed otherwise the word 
would have no right to a place hero. 
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Antipatet wcura in outward show his apparel witli a plain white 
welt or guard, but he is within all purple, I warrant jou, and as red 
as scarlet. 

Holland, Platarok's Morals, p. 412. 

Then wore the fathers of those children glad men to eee their sons 
apparelled like Romans, in fair long gowns, garded with purple. 

Noith, Plutarch's Lives, p. 492. 
Give him a livery 
Moi^e guarded than his follows. 

Shakespeare, Tie Merchant of Venice, Act ii. Sc. 2. 



H. 

Hag. One of the many words which, applied for^ 
merly to both sexes, are now restrained only to one. 
Our Dictionaries take no notice of the wider use of 
the word. 

And that old hag [Sileiiui] that with a staff Lis slagirering linihs 

doth stay, 
Scarce able on his ass to sit for r* eling every way. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis, h. iv. 



Handsome, ) Now referred exclusively to come- 
HANDaouKNEBs. | Uness, either literal or figurative. 
It is of course closely connected with ' handy,' indeed 
differs from it only in termination, and in all early 
uses means having prompt and dexterous use of the 
hands, and then generally able, adroit. In Cotgmve's 
French and English Dictionary, ' habile,' ' adroit,' 
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' raaniable,' take precedence of ' beau,' ' belle,' as 
FreBch equivaleats of it- 
Few of lliem [the Getmanal use aworcb or great Isnces ; hut carrj 
jnvelins with a narrow and short iron, but so sharp and haadsmne, 
that, as oeeaEion servetli, with the smne weapon Ihcy can fight both 
at hand and afar otf, 

GieenwBy, Taatas, toI. i. 259. 

A light footroHn's shield ho takes unto him, and a Spanish blade 
by his side, more handsome to fight short and close lad propioram 
hahili pngnani]. 

Holland, litn/, p, 255. 

Pliilopcemen sought to put down all exercise, which made men's 
bodies unmeet to take piuns, and to become soldiers to fight in defence 
of their country, that otherwise would have been very able and hand- 
aome for the same. 

North, Plularch'a Lives, p. 306. 

Both tw^Q of them made haste. 
And girding close for handsomeness their garments to their widst. 
Bestirred tlieir cunning handa apace. 

Golding, Ovid's Melamorphosie, b. vi. 

Harbikgeb. This word belongs at present to our 
poetical Xila, and to that only ; its original signifi- 
cance being nearly or quite forgotten, as is evident 
irom the inaccurate ways in which it has come to be 
used ; as thougli a ' harbinger' were merely one who 
announced the coming, and not always one who pre- 
pared a place and lodging, a ' harbor,' for another. 
He did indeed announce the near approach, but only 
as an accidental consequence of his office. Our Lord, 
if we may reverently say it, precisely assumed to Him- 
self the office of a ' harbinger,' when He said, " I go 
to prepare a place for you" (John xiv. 2). 
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There was a harbiiig&- who had lodged a gentleman in a very ill 
room ; who expostulated with him Gomewhat rudely ; but the harbin- 
ger carelessly said, "Tou will take pleasure in it when you are out 

Bacon, ApotKegmi. 

rii be myself the harfiingeT, and mate joyful 
The hearing of mj wife wilh jour approach. 

Shaliespeare, Maebetk, Act i. Sc. 4. 

The fame of FredurRk'a valoui' and maiden fovtnne, nOTer as yet 
spotted with ill success, like a harbinger Imstcning hefore, had pro- 
vided victocy to entertii.in him at hia arrival. 

Piiikr, Tlie Halg War, b. iii. c. 31. 



Haedy, I When used of persons, ' hardy' means 
Hardily. / always now enduring, indifferent to fa- 
tigue, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the like. But it 
had once a far more prevailing sense of bold, which 
now only remains to it in connectioQ with thirds, as 
we should still speak of a ' hardy,' meaning thereby 
a bold, assertion ; though never now of a ' hardy,' if 
we intended a bold or daring person. In respect of 
the quotation from Lord Bacon, the reader must bear 
in mind that Ms Charles the Hardy is Charles le 
Timeraire, or Charles the Bold, as we always style 
Mm now. 

Hap helpeth hardy man alway, quoth he. 

Cliaueer, The Legend of Good W(me„. 

It is not to be forgotten what Commineus ohserveth of his first 
master, dnlce Charles the Hardi/, naiuelj, that he would communi- 
cate his secrets with none. 

Bacon, £ssaj/s, 27. 
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Harlot. I have no desire to entangle myself in 
the question of this word's etymology ; it is sufBcient 
to observe that it was used of both sexes alike ; and 
though for the most part a word of slight and con- 
tempt, implied nothing of that special form of sin to 
which it exclusively refei's at the present. 

A stuiiiy harht went ham ay behind, 
That was his liostes man, aud bare a sakfee, 
And wliat men gnre lilm, laid it on bis baltke. 

Chaucer, 7!Se Sompaxmrfs Tide. 

No man but he and thou and such othci' false harlots praiaeth any 
such preaching. 

Foxe, The Book o/Martgrsi The Examination of William T/uffjie. 

About this time [a, d, 1264] a redress of certain seels was intended, 
among which one bj nHme specially occurreth, and called the assem- 
bly of harlots* a kind of people of. a lewd disposition and unciviL 

M., lb. vol. i. p. 435. 



Harness. In French the difference between the 
' harness' of a man and of a horse is expressed by a 
slight difference in the spelling, ' hamois' in one case, 
' harnais' in the other. In English we only retain it 
now in the second of these applications. 

* ' Qal ee harlotos appellant' are the important words in Henry the 
Third's letter to the Sheriff of Osforflshire, requiring their disper- 
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Bat wheft n stronger tlmn he cometh npon liim and overcometli 
him, he taketh from him hia inmesa wherein lie trusted, and dividsth 
hie goods. 

LvJcs xi. 22. Tyndale. 

ThoBK that sidep in Ji:bus shiill God bring witiL Him, and haraeas 
them witli tlie bright ai'mour of life and immortalily. 

H, More, The Grand JUgsterg of Godliness, h. iv. c. 18. 

Harvest. It is remarkable that while spriEg, snm- 
mer, winter, have all their Anglo Saxon names, wo 
designate the other quarter of the year by its Latin 
title ' autumn ;' the word which should have designa- 
ted it, ' harvestj' ' hearfest' (= the German ' Herbat'), 
having been appropriated to the ingathering of the 
fruits of this seasonj not to the season itself. In this 
indeed we are truer to the proper meaning of ' har- 
vest' than the Germans, who have transferred the 
word from the former to the latter ; for it is closely 
related with the Greelt lapffoE and the Latin ' carpo.' 
Occasionally, however, as in the passage which fol- 
lows, ' hai-vest' assumes with as also the signification 
of autumn. 

There stood the Springtime witli a erown of fmsli and fcagrant 
flowers; 

There waited Sammer naked slarli, all save a whealcn hat ; 

And Hariiest smeared with treading f^repes late at the preEsingfat; 

And lastl; quaking far the cold stood Winter all forlorn. 

Golding, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. ii. 



Hear. Our scholars of the seventeenth century 
occasionally use the Latin idiom, ' to hear well,' or 
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'to hear ill,' »'. e. conceming oneself (bene audire, 
male audire), instead of to be praised, or to be blamed. 
[Pabius] 1VR8 well aware, that not only within his own camp, bnt 
also now at Rome, he heard ill for hia temporizing and slow proceed- 
ings. 

Hollaod, Livy, p. 441 . 

What more national corruption, foe which England Scura if? ahroad, 
than household gluttony 1 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 431. 

Tlie abbot macle his mind known to the Lord Keeper, that he 
would e'adly be present in the Abbey of WestminstBr on oar Christ- 
mas-day in the morning, to behold and hear how that great feBst was 
solemnized in our congregations, which heard refy ill beyond the scaa 
for prafaneuBss. 

Hadtet, The Life of Archbishop WitUams, part i. p. 210 



Hobby. The ' hobby' being the ambling nag ridden 
for pleasure, and then tlio child's toy in imitation of 
the same, had in these senses nearly passed out of 
use, when the word revived, by a very natural trans- 
fer, in the sense which it now has, of a favorite pur- 
suit which carries a man easily and pleasantly for- 
ward. 

The French lackey and Irish footboy shrugging at the dooi 
their master's AoMy-borses, to ride to the new play. 

Decker, Tke GuUS Hombool 
King Agesilaus, hating a great sort of little children, ivna one day 
disposed to solace birosolf among them in a gallery where they played, 
and (ooli a little JnWy-horse of wood, and bestrid it. 

Puttenham, The Art of English Poesy, b. lii. c. 24. 
A SoH^-horse, or some such pretty toy, 
A rattle would befit yon better, boy. 

Randolph, Poems, 
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Homely. The etymology of ' homely' which Mil- 
ton puts into the month of Comns — 

" It [s for homely features to keep home ; 
They had their name hence" — 

witnesses that in his time it had the same meaning 
which it now has. At an earlier day, however, it 
much more nearly corresponded to the German ' hcim- 
lieh,' that is, secret, inward, familiar, as those may 
be presumed to be that shai'e in a common home. 

And the enemyes of a man ben thei that ben homeli with him. 

Malt. X. 36. Wiclif ; cf. Judges xix. 4, and often. 
God grant thee thine homli/ fo to e«pie ; 
For in this world n'ia wersa pestilence 
Than homl^ fo, all day in thy presence. 

Chaucer, The Merchanlea Tale. 
With all these men I was right homely, and communed with them 
long lime and oft. 

Foxe, The Ba^o/Marbfrs; The Examinatimi of William Tho,-pe. 

HoYDEM. Now and for a long time sinee a clown- 
ish, ill-bred girl; yet I cannot doabt that Skinner is 
right when he finds in it only another form of ' hea- 
then.' Remote as the words appear at starting, it 
will not be hard to bring them close together. In 
the first place, it is only by a superinduced meaning 
that ' heathen' has its present sense of non-Christian ; 
it is properly, as Grimm has abundantly shown, a 
dweller on the heath ; then any liring a wild, savage 
life : thus, we have in Wiclif (Ads xxviii. 1), " And 
hethen men [barbari, Vnlg.] dide unto ns not litil 
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curtesie ;" and ouly afterward was the word applied 
to those who resisted to the last the humanizing influ- 
ences of the Christian faith. This 'heathen' is ia 
Dutch ' heyden ;' while less than two hundred years 
ago ' hoyden' was by no means confined, as it now is, 
to the female sex, the clownish, ill-bred wench, but 
was oftener applied to men. 

Shall I argue of conversation with this koj/den, to go and prnctiBe 
at his opportunities in the larder? 

MilWn, Colasleri'M. 

Falouniio, m. A buclte, lowt, lurden, a labberly sloven, heavy s 
lumpish Iioi/doa. 

Cotgrave, A French and English Diclmna, 

Badault, m. A fool, dolt, sot, fop, ass, coxcomb, gaping hoydon. 

Id., lb. 
A mde koidon; Grao, badault, faloordin, becjaune ; Balordo, bn 
onelto, rnstjco ; Bouaron. 

Howell, Lexicon TelragloW 



Humour, ^ The four ' humours' in a man, accord- 
HuMouHouB, y ing to the old physicians, were blood, 
HuMonnisT. J choler, phlegm, and melancholy. So 
long as these were duly mixed, all would be well. 
But so soon as any of them tmdiily preponderated, the 
man became ' humourous,' one ' humour' or another 
bearing too great a sway in him. As such, Ms con- 
duct would not be according to the receiyed rule of 
other men, but have something peculiai-, whimsical, 
self-willed in it. In this the self-asserting ehai-acter 
of the ' humourous' man lay the point of contact, the 
middle term, between the modern use ol" ' liumour' 
5 
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and the ancient. It was bis ' humour' which would 
lead a man to take an original view and aspect of 
things, a ' humourous' aspect, iirst in the old sense, 
and then in that which we now employ. 

In which [kingdom of hearen] neither Euch high-flown enthusiasts, 
nor any dry thurlisb leasonera and disputers, shall have either part 
or portion, till they lay down those gigantic Awniours, and become (as 
onr Saviour Christ, who is that nnerring Trnth, lias pruscribtdj, lilto 
little children. 

II. More, The Grand Mystery of Gcdlhiess, h. -vili. e. 15. 

Yet such is now tlie dnte's condition. 

That he misconstrnes nil that you have done ; 

The dnke is tiumourovs. 

ShakeepeaiD, As you like it, Act i. Sc. 2. 

The people thereof [Ephraim] were active, valiant, ambilioHs of 
honour; bnt withnl hasty, /iujhoiitous, hard to he pleased; forward 
enough to fight with their foos, and too forward to fall out with their 
friends. 

nroUer, A Pisgoh Sighl of Palestine, b. ii. c. 9. 

Or it may -be (wiint is little better than that], instead of the living 
righteousness of Christ, he will magnify himself in some humeurims 
pieces of holiness of his own. 

H. More, T/te Grand Myalen/ of GodHitess, h. viii. c. 14. 

The seamen Eire a nation by themselves, a huBtoaivua and fantastic 

Clarendon, T/ie Eislori/ of the Great R^ieUion. 

Wretched men, that shake off the true comeLy habit of religion, to 
bespeak them a new-fashioned suit of profession at an fiumourisl's 

Adams, The Demi's Ban/jnet, p. 52. 
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Idiot. A word with a very interesting and instruc- 
tive liistory, which, however, is oaly fully intelligible 
by a reference to the Greelc. The idiLTr,^ or ' idiot' is 
first the private man as distinguished from the man 
sustaining a public office; then, inasmucli as public life 
was considered an absolutely necessary condition of 
man's highest education, the untaught or mentally un- 
developed, as distinguished from the educated; and 
only after it had run through tbese courses did ' idiot' 
come to signify what Wnisnif never did, the man whose 
mental powers are not merely unexercised 'but defi- 
cient, as distinguished from him in full possession of 
them. This is the only employment to which we now 
put the word ; but examples of its earlier and more 
Greek uses arc frequent in Jeremy Taylor and others, 
A d h g th II t, I t G gorj tlie First and 

Dm Th t m c b th 1 y bo ks, and tbnt piclures 

ro h S pt ! d I d mpl p r' a worthy to be con- 

d d 

BIS g mt Peril of Iddatry, 

J 1 by B U in f th t & Auslin affirmed that 

Ihe plain places of Soriptura are sufficient So all laics, and all idioU or 
private persons. 

J. Taylor, A Disuxiosive from Popery, part ii. b. i. § 1 . 

Chriat wna received of idiots, of the vulgar people, and of the sim- 
pler sort, wbile Ha was rcjecleil, despiseiJ, and pereeeuted even to 
death by the high priests, lawyers, scribes, doctors, and rabbies. 
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Imp. Employed in nobler senses formerly than 
now, ' To imp' is properly to engraft, and an ' imp' 
a scion or engrafted shoot ; and, even as we now speak 
of the ' scions' of a noble house, so there was in earlier 
English the same natural transfer of ' imps' from plants, 
to persons. 

Of feble Wees ihere comen wtelohcd impes. 

The Monkes Prologue. 

The suilden takine; away of those most goodly and virtuous young 
imps, the Duko of Snifoik and his brother, bj the sweat ng s kness 
was it not also a nianifest token of God's heavy d spleas e o ard 

Bccon, A Co n/orlable Ep sf/e 
Tiie king relunied info England with vie orj and t inj tl o 
ting preferred there eighty noblo imps to the o rt of k ^1 tl o d 

Stow -1 ah 159 p ^85 



Impotent, 1 The inner connection between weak- 

Imfotence, J less and violence is finely declared in 

Latin in the fact that ' impotens' implies both ; so 

once did ' impotent' in English, thongh it now retains 

only the meaning of weak. 

An impateni lover 
Of vfomen for a flash ; but his (ires quenched, 
Hating as deadly, 

Maasinger, The Unnatural Combat, Act iii. Sc. 2. 

The Lady Davey, ever impotent in hor pasaiouB, was even dislracled 
widi anger, that she was crossed in hor will. 

Hacket, The Life of Arcldiishop Williams, part i. p. 194. 

The trutiv is, that in this batllc and whole businass the Britona 
aover more plainly manifesltd themselves to be right barbarons ; such 
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confusion, such impotence, as seemed liliest not to a wnr, but to the 

wild huriy of a dislractEd woman, with as mad a crew at her heels. 

Milton, The History of England, b. il. 

If a great personage nndertiikes an action passionately and upon 

great interest, let him manage it indiscreetly, let the whole design be 

unjust, let it be acted with all the malice and impotence in the worliJ, 

he shall have enongh to flatter him, but not enough to reprove him. 

J. Taylor, Boly Living, c. a. 5 6. 

Incense, Now to kindie an^er only ; but once to 
kindle or inflame any passion, good or bad, in the 
breast. Anger, as the strongest passion, finally ap- 
propriated the word, as in Greek it made Sufife and 
ipyv its own. 

He [Asdrubal] it was, Ihat when his men were weary and drew 
back, incensed [occeiidit] them again, one while by fair words and en- 
treaty, another while by sharp checks and rebukes. 

Holland, Ling, p. 6S5, 

Prince Edward struck hia breast and swore, that though al! his 
friends foreook him, yet he would enter Ptolemais, thongh only with 
I'owin, his horsckeepcr. By which speech he incensed the English fo 
go on with Mm. 

Puller, The Edy War, b. iv. c. 28. 

Incivility. See ' Civil,' ' Civility.' 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may be brought from their 
idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignorance, and incivility, lo the worshipping 
of the true God. 

Sh- W. Raleigh, Of the Voyage for Guiana. 

Indifferent, ~\ It is a striking testimony of the low 
Indiffeeence, V general average which we have 
Indiffeeentlt. J come to assume common to most 
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things, that a thing which does not differ from others, 
is thereby qualified as poor ; a sentence of depreciaf 
tion is pronounced upon it when it is declared to be 
'indiifereut.' When in Greek iJia^^psiu means ' prEBs- 
tare,' and. ett iinipEpovra ' prEestantiora,' we have exact- 
ly the same feeling embodying itself at the other end. 
- But this use of these words is modern. ' Indifferent' 
was impartial once, not making difi'ereuces, where 
none I'eally were, 

God recciveth the leaiiied aud uuleamed, and casteth away nan 
but is indifferent aa\o all. 

Homilits; Exhorlatioa to the Beading of Eolg Scriplut 
If overaeer of the poor, lie [the good parishioner] is careful the 
rates be made indifferent, wLoso inequality oftentimes is mare burden- 
some tlian the euDi, 

I'nllcr, The Eoly State, b. ii. 

Bequeating that they might speak before the aenaK, and be heard 
with iodiffirentx. 

Holland, LiKi/, p. U:-' 

That thcj may tnilv and indiffirenthj minister justice. 

The Book of Coiamoa Prayer. 



Indolence. ' Indolentia' was a word first invented 
by Cicero, when he was obliged to find some equiva- 
lent for the a-Tiaisia. of certain Greek schools. That it 
was not counted one of his happiest coinages we may 
conclude from the seldom use of it by any other au- 
thors but himself, as also from the fact that Seneca a 
little later proposed ' impatientia' as the Latin equiv- 
alent for dvahia, implying that none such had hitherto 
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been found. The word has taken firmer root in Eng- 
lish than it ever did in Latin ; at the same time it has 
lost the accuracy of use which it had in the philo- 
sophical schools, where it siguified a state of freedom 
from passion and pain, as it also did among our own 
writers of the Caroline period, and even later; and 
means now a condition of languid non-exertion. 

Kow, to begin with fortitude, thaysay itis the mean between coward- 
ice and rash audacity, of which twain the one is a defect, the other an 
excess of the ireful pasaion; liberality between niggardise and prodi- 
gality, clemency and mildness betwBen senseless indolence and crnellj'. 
Holland, Ftutarck'i Morals, p. 69. 
Bow though Christ were far fraiii both, yet He camo roarer to ttti 
excess of passion than to an iiido/eiici/, lo a senscloBsncSB, to a priva- 
tion of natural affections. Inordinateness of aifeccions may some- 
times make some men like some beasts ; but indolency, absence, emp- 
tiness, pcii-ation of affeetious, makes any man, at all times, like stones, 
like dirt. 

Donne, S'.mom, 1640, p. 156. 

Indolence or indoletici/, a being insensihls to pain or grief, 

Phillips, The New World of Words. 

Ingenious, ^ We are aovf pretty well agreed in 
I respect of the use of these words ; 
I but there, was a time when the ut- 
iNOBNironaNESB, J termost confusion reigned amongst 
them. Thus, in the first and second quotations be- 
low, ' ingenious' is used where we should now use, 
and where oftentimes the writers of that time would 
have used, ' ingenuous,' and the converse in the third ; 
while in like manner ' ingenuity' in each of the three 



. 
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quotations which follow stands for our present ' in- 
genuousness,' and ' ingenuousness' ia tho last for ' in- 
genuity.' In respect of ' ingenious' and ' ingenuous,' 
the arrangement at which wo have now arrived re- 
garding their several meanings — oamelj', that the 
lirst indicates mental, tho second moral qualities — is 
good ; ' ingenious' being from ' ingenium,' and ' ingen- 
uous' from 'ingcnuns,' But 'ingenuity,' being from 
' ingenuous,' should have kept the meaning, which it 
has now quite let go, of innate nobleness of disposi- 
tion ; while ' ingcniousness,' against which there could 
have been no objection to which ' ingenuousness' is 
not equally exposed, might have expressed what ' in- 
genuity' does now. 

He is ueitlier wise nor faithful, hut a flatterer, that denies his spirit 
iitgettious freedom. 

Hackct, The Life ofArdibhhop Wiiliams, psrt i. p, 160. 
An ingenious person will rather wear a. plain garment of his own 
thnn a rieh lirery, the mark of servitude. 

Bates, SjAntual Perfeclion ; Prefece. 

Since heaven is so glorious a stale, and so certainly designed for 
US, if we please, let us spend all that we have, all onr passions and 
atfoclions, all our studj^ nnd industry, all our desires and stratagems, 
all our nitty and ingeiivims faculties, towards the arriving (hither. 

3. Taylor, Hdy Dying, c. 2, } 4. 

Christian aimplicity teauhes openness and ingenuity in eontratls 
and matters of buying and selling. 

Id., Sermon 24, part ii. 

It is the part of ingenuity to acknowledge by whom a man hativ 
profited. 
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It [gratitude] is Buch a debt as is loft to every man's in^enuily (iu 
respect of any legal coaetionj whether he will pay It or no. 

South, Sa-mons, vol. i. p. 410. 
By hia ingeaaousness he [the good handLernfls-man] leaves his art 
better than he fornid it. 

I'uUer, TI,e Holy Slais, b. ii. c, 19. 



Insolent,] The 'insolent' is properly no more 
Insolence. J than the TinuBual. This, as the Tiola- 

tion of the fixed law and order of society, is commonly 

offensive, even as it indicates a mind willing to offend ; 

and thus ' insolent' has acquired its present meaning. 

But for the poet, the fact that he is forsaking the 

beaten track, that he can say — 

"peragro loea, nullius ante 
Triia juge"^ 

in this way to be ' insolent' or original, as we should 
now say, may be his highest praise. The epithet ' fu- 
rious' joined to ' insolence' in the second quotation is 
to be explained of that ' fine madness' which Spenser 
as a Platonist esteemed a necessary condition of the 
poet. 

For ditty and amorous ode I find Sir Waller Raleigh's vein most 
lofty, insdsnt, and passionate. 

Puttenham, The Art of English Poesy, b. i, c. 31. 

Her great excellence 
Lifts me above the measure of my might, 
That being filled with furious insohwe 
I feel myself like one yrapt in spvight. 

Spenser, Colin Clout's coins home again. 
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Institute, "i These all had once in Engliali mean- 
l ings coestonsive with those of the 
I Latin words which they represent. 
We now inform, instruct (the images are nearly the 
same), but we do not 'institute,' children any more. 

A painful schoolmaster, thnt hath iit hand 
To insiiiate the flow™ of all a isml, 
Gives longest tessons anlo diose, where Heaven 
The ablest wits and uptest wills hath given. 

Sylvester, Cu Barios; Sevmlk Day of the FirU Week. 

Heither did he this fot want of better instraetiona, having had the 

learnedest and wisest man reputed of ell Britain, the iasiitater of his 

Milton, The Nislorn of England, b. Hi, 
A Short Catechism for the ijisdVuimn of young persons in the Chriu- 
tian Religion, 

Tilk of a Treatke by Jaany Taylor. 



Jacobin. The groat French Eevolutioa has stamped 
itself too deeply and terribly upon the mind of Europe 
for ' Jacobin' ever again to have any other meaning 
than that which the famous Club, assembling in the 
hall of the Jacobin convent, has given it ; but it needs 
hardly to say that a ' Jacobin' was once a Dominican 
friar, though this name did not extend beyond France. 

Now am I young and stout and hold. 

Now am I Robert, now Robin, 

Now Jrero Minour, now Jacobin. 

Chaucer, The Boiaaunt of the Hose, 633a. 
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Agent for England, send thy mistrtsa word 
What this detested Jacobin hath dons. 

Marlowe, The Massacre al Paris, Act ili 



K. 

Kindly. Nothing ethical was connoted in * kindly' 
once ; it was simply the adjective of ' kind.' But it 
is God's ordinance that ' kind' should be ' kindly,' in 
ouc modern sense df the word as well ; and thus the 
word has attained this meaning. 

Tliis Jcon in the Gospel witneaseth that the h/ndeti sone of Giod 
Wiclif, Prdoge of John. 
Foi-osmueh US his mind gave him, that, his nephews living, men 
would not reckon that he could have right to the realm, he thought 
therefore without delay to rid them, as though the killing of his kins- 
men could amend his cause, and make him a Icindli/ king. 

Sir T. More, The History of Kir\g Eickard III. 
The royal eagle ia called in Greek Gnesios, as one wonld say true 
and kindli/, us descended Trom the gentle and right aery of eagles. 

Holland, Pliny, vol i, p. 272. 
Whatsoever as the Son of God He may do, it is kindly for Hira as 
the Son of Man to save the sons of men. 

Andrews, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 253. 



Knave. How many serving-lads must have been 
unfaithful and dishonest before ' knave,' which meant 
at first no more than boy, acquired the meaning which 
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it has now ! Note the same history in tlie German 
'Bube,' 'Dirne,' ' Schalli.' 

If i( 19 a Move child, sle yc him ; if ii is a ivommcn, Icepe ye, 

Exodvs I 16. Widif. 
The time is come ; a knave cliilde she bare. 

Chaucer, The Man of Lavies Tuk. 
murflarous elnmbor, 
Liij'st thou thy loadon mace upon my boy. 
Thai plays thee music ? gentle knave, good night. 

Shakespeare, Jidius Casar, Act. it. So. 3. 

Knuckle, The German ' Knochel' is any joint 
whatsoever ; nor was onr ' knuckle' limited formerly, 
as now it well nigh exclusively is, at least in regard 
of the human body, to certain smaller joints of the 
hand. 

Thou, Nilus, wert assigned to stay her pains and travels past, 
To ivhioh as soon as lo came with much ado, at last 
With weary hiuchles on thy brim she kneeled sadly down. 

Goldlng, Ovid's Metarnorphnais, b. i. 
But when 

" his scornful muse could ne'er abide 
With tragic shoes her (inches for to hide" — 
the pace of the verse told nie that hat maukin inucifes were never 
shapen to that royal busliir. 

MVi.Ka,ApdogyJriTSm^t^«ata,iit,y. 186. 



Lace. That which now commonly bears this name 
has it on the score of its curiously-woven threads ; 
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but ' !ace,' probably identical with the Latin ' lacque- 
us,' though it has not reached us through the Latin, 
being the same word, only differently spelt, as ' latch,' 
is mostly used by our earlier writers in the more prop- 
er sense of a snare. 

And in my mind I mcasnrB pace by pace, 
To seek the place where I myself had lost. 
That day that I was tangled in the lace 
In seeming slack, that knitloth ever most. 

Surrey, The Restless State of a Loner. 
Yet if the polype can get and entangle him [the lobster] once within 
his long laces, he dies for it. 

Hbllanil, Plutarch's Morals, p. 973. 



Landscape. The second syllable in ' 
' landslip' is only a solitary example of an earlier 
form of the same termination which we meet in ' friend- 
ship,' ' lordsAi)>,' ' fellowsAtp,' and the like. As these 
mean the manner or fashion of a friend, of a lord, 
and so on, so ' landscape' the manner or fashion of 
the land ; and in oar earlier English this rather as 
the pictured or otherwise imitated model, than in its 
very self. As this imitation would be necessarily in 
small, the word acquired the secondary meaning of a 
compendium or multum in parvo ; cf. Skinner, Etymo- 
log-icon, s. Y. Landskip: Tabula chorographioa, pri- 
mario autem terra, provincia, seu topographica fxiaypor- 

The sins of other women show in iandskip. Cat off and full of shad- 
ow ; hers [a harlot's] in statue, near hand and bigger in the liib. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, CharaetErs. 
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r^iidon, iisi-ou know, is our 'El^Ufoi 'EXJ.it, ouv Enslftnd of Eng. 
land, and our Imidskip and representulLon of the whole ialand. 

Hacliot, The Life of Archbishop WiUiams, part ii, p. 69. 
That detestable traitor, that prodigy of natore, that opprobiinm of 
mankind, that ionrfscnpe of iniqaitj, that sink of sin, and that compen- 
dium of baseness, who now calls himself our Protector. 

An Address sent bt/ (he Anabaptists to the King, I6S8, in 
Clarendon, The History of the Great Bt^lioa, b. sv. 



Latch. 'Few things now arc 'latched' or caught 
except a door or casement ; but the word, being the 
same as ' to lace,' was once of much wider use. 

Those that remained threw darts at our men, and latching oat duns, 
sout Ihcm again at us. 

Golding, Casar, p. 60. 

Peahens are wont to lay by night, and that from an high placo 
where thej perch ; and tlion, unless there be good heed taken that tlio 
eggs be latched in some soft bed underneath, thoy are soon broken, 

Holland, Hmy, vol. i. p, SHI. 

Levy. Troops are now raised, or ' levied,' indiffer- 
ently ; but a siege is only raised, and not ' levied,' as 
it, too, once might have been. 

Enpbranor having levied the siege from this one city, foitliwith led 
his army to Demotrias. 



Lewd, t There are three distinct stages in the 

Lbwdnksb. ) meaning of tbe word ' lewd ;' of these 

it has entirely overlived two, and survives only in the 

third, namely, in that.of wanton or lascivious. With- 
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out discussing hero its etymology or its exact relation 
to 'lay,' it is sufficient to observe, that, as 'lay,' it 
was often used in the sense of ignorant, or rather un- 
learned. Next, according to the proud saying of the 
Pharisees, " This people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed" (John vii, 49), and on the assumption, which 
would have its truth, that those untaught iu the doc- 
trines, would be unexercised in the practices, of Chris- 
tianity, it came to signify vicious, though without 
; one vice more than others. While in its 
t and third stage, it has, like so many other 
words, retired from this general designation of all 
vices, to express one of the more frequent, alone. 

Ai'cha Dei in the oide law Levytea it kepie ; 

Hail nevev levied men leve to leggen honde on that cheate. 

Piers Ploaghmaa, 7668. 

For as mocho as tho curatis bon often SO lemed, that thei nndei'- 
etonden not bookia of Latyii for to leiihe the peple, it is spedfut not 
lAilj to the letBed peple, but olao to the lewed camtis, U> have bookia in 
Englisch of ueedfal loore lo tiM kwed peple. 

Wydiffe Jfcs,, p. S. 

Of sondry doutes thua they jangle and trete. 
As lewed people demen comunly 
Of thingea that ben made tnoi'e aubtilly 
Than they «an in hir lewediiesse comprBhcind, 

Chaucer, The Sguieres Tale, 

Neither was it Chriat'a intention that there should be any thing in 
it [the Lord's Prajor] dark or far from our capacity, specially since 
it belongeth "eqnaliy lo all, and is as necessary for tlia lewd as tho 
learned. 

A Short Caleckkm, 1563. 
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If it were a matter of wrong or wioted lewdness [pjiionpyn/ia], O 
ye Jews, reason would that I sboulci bear with j'ou. 

Aits xviii. 14. Authorized Vereion. 

Libertine. A striking evidence of the extreme 
likelihood that lie who has no restraints on his belief 
will ere long have none upon his life, is given by this 
word 'libertine.' Applied at first to certain heretical 
sects, and intended to mark the licentious liberty of 
their creed, ' libertine' soon let go altogether its re- 
lation to what a man believed, and acquired the sease 
which it now has, a ' libertine' being one who has re- 
leased himself from all moral restraints, and especial- 
ly in his relations with the other sex. 

Tliat the Scriptures do not contain in Ihem all things iiocessary to 
salvation, is the fountain of many great and capital eiTors ; I instance 
in the whole doctrine of the libertines, familista, quakars, and other 
enthusiasts, which issue tiom this corrupted foantain, 

J. Taylor, A IHasuasive fiom Popery, part ii. b, 1. J 3. 

It is not to be denied that the said libertine doctiines do more con- 
tradict the doctrine of the Gospel, even Christianity itself, than the 
doctrines of the Papists about the same subjects do. 

Baxter, Calhalic Theology, part iii. p. 289. 

It is too probable that our modern libertines, deists, and atheists, 
took occasion fi^om the scandalous contontdons of Christiana about 
many tilings, to disbelieve all. 

A Discourse of Logoraadiies, 1711, 

Litigious. This .word has changed from an. object- 
ive to a subjective sense. Things were ' litigious' 
once, which offered o^atter of litigation ; persons are 
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'litigioiis' now, who are prone to litigation. Both 
meanings are to be found in the Latin ' litigiosus,' 
though predominantly that which we have now made 
the sole meaning. 

Dolopia he hath subdued by forco of arms, nnd could not abide to 

hear that the determination of certain pi-orinccs, which were debatablo 

and litigioui, should be referred to the award of the people of Rome. 

Holland, Liry, p. 1111. 

Of tbe articles gainsaid by a grout outcry, three and no more did 

seem to be litigious. 

Hacket, The Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. p. UO. 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Bistingnished acres of liiigimis grounds. 

Drydaa, Viiyil's Georgics, b. i. \9S, 4. 

Lively. This was once nearly, if not altogether, 
equipollent with ' living.' We have here the explana- 
tion of a circumstance which many probably have 
noted and regretted in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, namely, that while XJflov J^wvtk at 
1 Pet. ii. 4 is ' a living stone,' ^^j'Soi J^uvtef, which fol- 
lows immediately, ver. 5, is only ' lively stones,' ' liv- 
ing' being thus brought down to ' lively,' with no cor- 
respondent roduction in the original to warrant it. 
But when our Version was made, there was scarcely 
any distinction between the forces of the words. 
Still it would certainly have been better to adhere to 
one word or the other. 

Was it well done lo suffer him, impvisoned in clmins, lying in a 

darkdungeon, to draw his (iW^ breath at the pleasure of the hangman 1 

Holland, Linn, p. 228. 
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Had I but BMu thy picture in ShiB plight, 
It would have madded me ; what shall 1 do 
Now I behold thy Hiieli/ body ao ? 

Shakespeare, 3Vius Andronicas, Act iii. So. 1. 

That his dear father might interment have, 
See, the yonng man entered a liveli/ grave. 

r. The Fated Dowry, Act ii. So. 1 . 



Livery. It need hardly be observed that the ex- 
planation of livery' which Spenser oilers (see below), 
is perfectly correct ; bnt we do not any longer recog- 
nize the second of those uses of the word there men- 
tioned by him. It is no longer applied to the ration, 
or stated portion of food, delivered at stated periods 
(the iTiTojisTfiiov of Imke xii. 42), either to the members 
of a household, to soldiers, or to others. 

What livery is, we by common use in England know well enough, 
namely, that is, allownnee of hoi^e-meat, aa to Veep horses at liverg, 
the which word, I gness, is derived of livering or delivering forth their 
nightly food. So in great houses the /iaery is said to he served up for 
all night. And lisety is also the upper weed which a servant-man 
wearetb, so ealled, as I suppose, for that it was delivered and taken 
from him at pleasQre. 

Sponsar, Vieio of the Stale of Trdand. 

The emperor's officers every night went throagli the town from 
house to house, whereat utiy English gentleman did repaut or lodge, 
and served iheir liverKS for all night; first the officers brought into 
the hoaso a cast of fine manchet, and of silver two great ptols, with 
while wine, and sugar, to the weight of a pontid, &c. 

Cavendish, Tlie Life of Cardinal Wotsa/- 

Lucid interval. We limit this at present to the 
bi-ief and transient season when a mind, ordinarily 
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cloudecl and obscured by insanity, recovers for a while 
its clearness. It had no such limitation formerly, but 
was of very wide use, as the four passages quoted be- 
low, in each of which its application is different, will 
show. 

East of Edom Ifly tlie land of Ui, where Job dwelt, so venownod 
for his patience, wimn -the dOTil henped afflictions upon him, allowing 
him no lucid jntei-eals. 

:Faller, A Ptasah Si^M ofPakstme, b. iv. c. 2. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike throngh, and raake a lucid mterixti : 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray. 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Dryden, Mac-Flecknoe. 

Such is the nature of man, that it requires lucid intei-eak; and the 
■vigour of the mind would flag and decay, should it alnrays jog on at 
the mte of a common enjoymenl, without being sometimes qaickened 
and exalted with the vicissitude of some more refined pleasure. 

South, Sermons, 1744, roi, yiii. p, 403. 

Thus he [Lord Lyttleton] continued, giving his dying benediction 
to all around him. On Monday morning a luiM interval gave soma 
small hopes ; but these vanished in the evening. 

Narrative ofUie Phyaiciaa, inserted in Johnson's 
Life of Lard Lijttleton. 



Lumber. As the Lombards were the bankers, so 
also they were the pawnbrokers of the middle ages ; 
indeed, as they would often advance money upon 
pledges, the two businesses were very closely joined, 
would often run in, to one another. The ' lumber' 
room was originally the Lombard room, or room where 
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the Lombard backer and broker stored his pledges ; 
' lumber' then, as in the passage from Butler, the 
pawns and pledges themselves. As these would nat- 
urally often accumulate hero till they became out of 
date and unserviceable, the steps are easy to be traced 
by which the word came to possess its present meaa- 
ing. 

Luaiher, potius laialia'; aa lo put one's clotlies to lumbar, i, e. pig- 
nori davc, oppignorai'e. 

Skinnev, Ei'jmologicim. 

And by an acOon Msely lp,id of trover 
The litraber for their proper gooile recover. 

Batler, Upon Crilics, 
They put up all Ihe little plate &ey had In the lumber, wliich ifl 
pawning it, till the ships came. 

Lady MuiTay, Lives of George Baillie and of Lady Griselt Baillie. 

Lurch, ' To lurch' is seldom used now except of a 
ship, which ' lurches' when it makes something of a 
headlong dip iu the sea ; the fact that by so doing it, 
pai'tially at least, hides itself, and so ' lurks,' for ' lurk' 
and 'lurch' are identical, explains this employment 
of the word. But 'to lurch,' generally as an active 
verb, was of much more frequent use in early English ; 
and soon superinduced on the sense of lying concealed 
that of lying in wait with tlie view of intercepting 
and seizing a prey. After a while this superadded 
notion of intercepting and seizing some booty quite 
thrust out that of lying concealed ; as in all three of 
the quotations which follow. 
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It is not an aaflpieata beginning of a feast, nor Uf^reeable to amity 
and good fellowship, to snatch or tarch one fram another, to have 
many liaiids in a clisli at once, striving a vie who should be more nim- 
ble with his iingers. 

Holland, Flularch's Morals, p, 679. 

I speali not of many more [discommodities of a residence] ; too far 
off from gieat cities, which may hinder basinesB ; or too near them, 
which Ixerchath all provisions, and maketh every thing dear. 

Bacon, Essays, 4B. 

At the beginning of this war [the Crnsaftes] the Pope's Wmporal 

power in Italy was very slender ; bat soon after ha grew within short 

time without all measure, and did lirch a castle here, gain a city there 

from the emperor, while he iviis employed in Palestine. 

Taller, The Iloly War, b. i. c. 11. 

Luxury, 1 * Luxuria' in classical Latin was very 
LrJtTJBioua. J much what our ' luxury' is now. The 
meaning which in our earlier English was its only ono, 
namely, indulgence in sins of the flesh, is derived from 
its use in the medieval ethics, where it never means 
anything else but this. The weakening of the influ- 
ence of the scholastic theology, joined to a nearer ac- 
quaintance with classical Latinity, has probably caused 
its return to the classical meaning. In the definition 
given by Phillips (see below), the word may be no- 
ticed in the process of transition from its old meaning 
to its new, the old still remaining, but the new super- 
induced upon it. 

foule Inst of kixurie, to thin ende 
Not only that thou taintest mannes mind, 
But veraily thou wolt his boily shende, 

Cliaucer, The Man of Lawes Tak. 
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Luxury and lust fasten a rast ani foulness ou tlie mind, that it 
cannot aee sin in ila odious deformity, nor I'irfue in its nnattainablo 
beauty. 

Bales, Spiritual Per/fctlon, c. 1. 

Luxury, all superfluity and excess in carnal pleasures, sumptuous 
faro or building; sensuality, riotonsness, profuseneaa. 

Phillips, Tlie Nea, World of Words. 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed. 

Shakcapeare, Much Ado about NMing, Act iv. Sc. !. 
Again, that many of their Popes be sncli as I have aaid, nauglity, 
wicked, luxariom men, they openly confess. 

Jackson, The Eleniid Tmik of iScriptai-es, b. ii. c. 14, 



M. 

Magnificent, 1 Frequently used by our older wri- 
Maonificesce. J ters where we should employ mu- 
nificent or generous. In their employment of the 
word, as well as in ours, lies the notion of eost and 
large outlay, only in theirs this as bestowed by men 
upon others, in ours on themselves. There lay behind 
both uses an earlier and a nobler thB.n eitliei', as is 
evident from my first quotation. 

Then Cometh magnijicence, that ia lo say when a man doth and 
performeth grel werkes of goodnesse. 

Chaucer, Tie Penones Tale. 

Every amorous person becoraeth liberal and magnificent, although 
lio had been afoiadniB a pinching snudge; in such sort aa men take 
more pleasnre to give away and beslow upon ihoae whom they love, 
Uian they do to take and receive of others. 

Holland, Plslarch's Morals, p. 1147. 
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Am I dosE-handeil, 
Becnuse I scatlev not among you that 
I must not call my own ? know, you court-leGcheB, 
A prince ia norer so vaignijiceiit 
Aa when lie's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, The Emperor of the East, Afcl ii. Sc. 1. 

Bounty and magnificence ni'e vii'tuee very regal ; but a prodigal 
ing ia nearer a tyrant than a parsimonious. 

Baeon, Essap, Of a King. 



Make, "I It would be curious to determine whether 
Makes./ 'maker,' as equivaleot to poet, and 'to 
make' as applied to the excrdse of the poet's art, are 
words of genuine home-growth, or mere imitations of 
the Greek woujT^g and iroisrv, a point which Sir P. Sid- 
ney, as will bo seen below, declines to determine. 
There are so many words and in so many languages 
which mark men's sense that invention, and in a cer- 
tain sense creation, is the essential character of the 
poet, such aa the Saxon ' song-smith,' the French 
' trouvere,' ' troubadour,' that one might be alnaost 
tempted to think of the words not as introduced from 
without, but as a spontaneous birth of onr own tongue. 
At the same time it must be owned as against this is 
the fact, that the words are not found in any book 
anterior to the reviyal of the study of the Greek lit- 
erature and language in England ; and Sir J. Harring- 
ton aflrms (Apology of Poetry, p. 2), though in this 
he is certainly mistaken, that Puttenham in his Art 
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of English Poesy, 1589, was the first who gave ' make' 
and ' maker' this meaning, 

Tho God of shepheiiis, TityruB, 13 daad. 
Who taught mc, homely as I can, to make. 

Spenser, The Shepherd's Calendar, Jane. 
The old famous poot Chancer, whom for his excellencj and won- 
derful skill in malcmg, his scholav Lidgate (a worthy scholar of bo 
excellent a master) oalleth the lode-star of our language. 

E. K,, Episde Dedimtorji to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar. 
There cannot be in a maker a fonler fault than to falsify his a,ccont 
to servo hia cadence, or by untrue orthography to wrench his words 
to help his rhyme. 

Puttenham, The Art of English Poesy, 1). ii. c. 8. 

The Greeks named the poet i-mjirnf, which name, as the most ei- 
cellent, hath gone through other languages. It cometh of thiB word 
mtiti, to make ; wherein I know not whether by luck or wisdom wa 
Engliihrncn have met well with the Gieeks in calling him a maker. 

Sir P. Sidney, The Defence of Foelry. 



Manurr. This is the same word as ' manoeuvre,' 
to work with the hand ; and thus, to till or cultivate 
the earth ; this tillage being in earlier periods of so- 
ciety the great and predominant labor of the hands. 
We restrain the word now to one particular branch 
of this cultivation, but our ancestors made it to em- 
brace tho whole. 

It [Japan] is mountainous and craggy, full of rocks and stony 
places, BO that tho third part of this empire is not inhabited or ma- 

Memorials of Japan (Hacklnyt Society), p. 3. 
A rare and excellent wit untanght doili bring forth many good 
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and evil things togetEier; as a 
forth bo* hei-bs and weeds. 


, fal soil, that liuth unmanured, b 
North, Platarch's Lives, 


■ingeth 


Every mai 
nanroe, musl 


I'e hand itching to tlirow a cudgel at liim, 

; be manured by beating, ot else would nevei 

Fuller, The Holy Wa,- 


who, like a 
r hear fruit. 
■,b.]i. c. 11. 



Measles. This has only been by later use restrained 
to one kind of spotted sickness ; but ' meazel' (it is 
spelt in innumerable ways) was once leprosy, or more 
often the leper himself, and the disease, ' meselry,' 

Forsothe he was a strongc man and liche, but nt-sell. 

4 Ki-ngs v. 1 . Wiclif. 
In this same year the mjssefes ihorowoule Cristendom were slann- 
dered that the! had mad poveiiauiit with Sarasenes for lo poisoTi all 
Christen men. 

Capgravc, Chnnide of England, p. 186. 

Ho [Pope Deodntus] kissed a mysd, and sodcynly the mysel was 
Id., Jb., p. 95. 



Mechanical. This now simply expresses a fact, 
and is altoffether untinged with passion or sentiment ; 
but in its early history it ran exactly parallel to the 
Greek /Stivauffos, which, expressing first the sitting by 
the stove, as one plying a handicraft might do, came 
afterward, in obedience to certain constant tendencies 
of language, to imply the man ethically illiberal. 

Base and mechanical ni^ardise they [flatterers] acfionnt temperate 
frugality. 



's Morah, p. 9 
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Base dungliill villain, and mechankal. 

Shakespesre, i Henry VI. Act i. Se. 3. 
It wns nevei' a gond ivorld, sinte cmplojmoni wag coumed nie- 
cliankk, and idleness geiililitj'. 

Whitlock, Zootornia, p, 30, 

Meddle. This had onee no such offensive meaning 
of mixing oneself up in othei" people's business, as 
now it has. On the contrary, Barrow in one of his 
sermons draws expressly the distinction between 
' meddling' and being meddlesome, and only condemns 
the latter. 

In llio drynke thflt ahe meddVid to jou, injngD ve doable to her. 

Apoo. xviii. G, Wiclif, 

How is it that thou, being a Jew, asfceet drinlt of me, which am a. 

Samnritan? For tlie Jews meddle not \iA ioyj;ji , ■ji.ro i] wilh the Sa- 

John iv, 9. Cranmar. 
We beseech yoii, bveihren, that je stndy to be quiet, and to meddU 
with your own business. 

I Tliess. Ir. !0, I!. Tyndale. 

Tho ho, that had well y-connei! liis lere. 
Thus SKdted his talk with many a tear. 

Spenser, The SkepheriTs Calendar, May. 

Mediteeranban. Only seas are ' mediterranean' 
now, and indeed we may say, only one Sea ; but there 
is no reason why cities and countries should not be 
characterized as ' mediterranean' as well. We have 
preferred, however, to employ ' inland.' 

An old man, fnll of days, and living still in your ntediierrnnean 
city, Coventry. 

Henry Holland, Pnface tn Holland') Cpupmdia. 
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It [Arabia] hath sloi-e of cities as well medilerraman Ha mavitime. 
Holland, Ammianus, 

Medlry. It is plain from the frequent use of the 
Froncti ' mfilce' in the description of battles that we 
feel the want of a parallel English word. There 
have even been attempts, though hardly successful 
ones, to naturalize ' mfel^e,' and as ' volee' has become 
in English ' volley,' that so ' melee' should become 
' melley.' Perhaps, as Tennyson has sanctioned those, 
employing ' niellay' in his Princess, they may now suc- 
ceed. But there would have been no need of this, 
nor yet of borrowing a foreign word, if ' medley' had 
been allowed to keep this more passionate use, which 
once it p 



The consul for his part forslowed not to come to hand-fljjht. The 
medlei/ eontiniiefl above three hour?, and the hope of victory hang in 
equal baiancn. 

Holland, Livi), p. 1119. 



Melancholy. This has now ceased, nearly or al- 
together, to designate a particular form of moody 
madness, the G-erman 'Tiefsinii," which was ascribed 
by the old physicians to a predominance of black bile 
mingling with the blood. It was not, it is true, al- 
ways restrained to this peculiar form of mental un- 
soundness; thus. Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy' 
has not to do with this one form of madness, but with 
all. This, however, was its prevailing use, and here 
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is to be found the link of connection between its pres- 
ent use, as a deep pensiveness or sadness, and its past. 

That property of mefaiicWj, whereby men beeomB lo be deliroua 
in some one point, tlieir judtrmeut standing nnKiiiched in others, 

H. Move, A brief Discourse of Enthisiasm, sect. U. 

Lnther's conference with the deTQ might be, for ought I know, 
nothing bat a mdaticholii dream. 

Chillingworth, The Rdigioa of Protestants, Preface. 

Thongh I am persnaded ihnt none but the devil and lliis m^n- 
cioig miscreant were in Che plot [llio Duke of Bneliingham's murder], 
yet in foro Dei many were gniity of this blood, that rejoiced it was 

Hacfeet, The Lije of Archbialiop Williams, part ii. p. 80. 

Some 3«e!aRchidy men have believed that elephants and birds and 

other ereatarea have a language whereby they discourso with one »n- 

Bishop Reynolds, The Passions and Faculties of 
the Sold of Man, c. 39. 



Mere, | There is a good note on these words, and 
Merelt. f on the changes of meaning which they 
have undergone, in Craik's English of Sfiakespeare, 
p. 80. He there says: "Merely (from the Latin 
merus and mere) means purely, only. It separates 
that which it designates and qualifies from every thing 
else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic 
reference may be made either to that which is included, 
or to that which is excluded. In modern English it 
is always to the latter. In Shakespeare's day the 
other reference was more common, that, namely, to 
what was included." 
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Our wine is here mingled witliwntor and with mjrrli ; tliere [in 
the life to come] it is mere and anmixeii. 

J. T.ivlor, Tlie Worliy Cmnmmkmt. 
The great winding-sheets, ^at bury all things in oblivion, are two, 
delagee and earthquHkes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, 
they do not nierely dispeople and* dcslroy. Phaethon'a ear went bnt 
B day ; and ihe three years' drought, in the time of Elias, wob but pnr- 
Ueular, and left people alive. 

Bax^on. as«j~, 58. 

Fye on't! fyel 'lis an vinweedfld garden. 

That gi-ows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 

Shakespeare, Samlet. Act i. Sc. 2. 

Mess. This used contimia,lIy to be applied to a 
quaternion, or group oi four persons or things. Prob- 
ably ia the distribution of food to large numbers, it 
was found most coHYCnient to arrange them in fours, 
and henee tliis application of the word. 
Where are your niessf of sons to bock yoii now,? 

Shakespeare, 3 Benin ^^' *'^' '• S°- ^' 
There lacks a fourth tliii^ to make itp the mess. 

Latimer, Senaoii 5. 

Metal. The I<atin ' metallum' signified a mine be- 
fore it signified the metal which was found in the 
mine ; and Jeremy Taylor uses ' metal' in this sense 
of mine. I am not certain wliether this may not bo 
a latinism peculiar to him, as he has of such not a 

* A recent editor of Bacon, I need hardly say not the inoai recent, 
has made a hopeless confusion by changing the ' and' into ' bnl,' evi- 
dently from not understanding the old use of ' merely.' 

t Edward, George, Richard, and Edmund. 
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(ew ; in which case it would scarcely have a right to 
a place in this little Tolume, which does not propose 
to note the peculiarities of single writers, but the 
general course of the language. I, howeyer, insert 
it, counting it more probable that my limited reading 
hinders me from furnishing an example of this use 
from some other author, than that siieh does not some- 
where exist. 

It WHS impossible io live ivilliout our king, but as slaves live, that 
is, such mho are civilly dead, and pci-sons condemned tfl mdals. 

J. Tajior, Ductor DahlSantiiira, Epistle Dedicaimy. 

Methodist. This term is restricted at present to 
the followers of John Wesley ; but it was once applied 
to those who followed a certain ' method' in philosoph- 
ical speculation, or in the ethical treatment of theni- 
Fi'lves or others. 

'I'lie finest metkodisis, according to Aristotle's golden rula of artifi- 
cial bounds, condemn gieomclrical precepts in nrithmetic, or arithmet- 
ical precepts in geometry, as irregular and abueire. 

G. Harvej, Piene's Supererogalion, p. 117. 

All of us li.ivo some or other tendav pnrts of onr souls, which we 
cannot endure should be unfjently touched ; eyevy mmi must be his 
own metfiorfisi (o find them out. 

Jackson, Juslifiiing Faith, b. iv. c. 5, 

Minute. ' Minutes' are now ' minute' portions of 
time; they might once be 'minute' portions of any 
thing. ' Mite,' as the quotation from Wiclif plainly 
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BhowB, is contracted from ' minute,' being a ' minute' 
portion of money. 

But whanne a poi-e ividewe was cume, sehe east two mynutis, ttnt 
is a (ertJiing. 

Mark xii, 42. Wiclif. 

Let us, witli the poor widow of the Gospel, at leaBt give two 

Beeor, Tlie Nosegay, Prejtiee. 

And now, after such a subdmilj of mnlire, I will not instance m 

the EBCiilegious ruin of the ncit;hi)oui'ing temples, wliich needs must 

have perielied in the flame. Tlicse ai-e hut minutes, in respect of the 

ruin prepared for the livrng teznples. 

J, Tajlor, Samon oj, llie rhi-qxiiuder Treason. 

MiscBEiNT. A settled conviction tliat to believe 
wrongly is the way to live wrongly has caused that 
in all languages words, which originally did but in- 
dicate the first, have gradually acquired a meaning 
of the second. There is no more illustrious example 
of this than ' misereaiit,' which now charges him to 
whom it is applied not with religious error, but with 
extreme moral depravity ; while yet, according to its 
etymology, it did but mean at the first raisbeliover, 
and as such would have been as freely, applied to the 
morally most blameless of these as to tlie vilest and 
the worst. In the quotation from Shakespeare, York 
means to charge the Maid of Orleans, as a dealer in 
unlawful charms, with apostasy from the Christian 
faith, according to the low and uoworthy estimate of 
her character, above which even Shakespeare himself 
has not risen. 
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Wn are rot therefore nehamed of tho Gospel of our Lord JeetiB 
Christ, because miscreants in scorn hue upbraideil as tliat the highcBt 
of oar wisdom is, Bolieye. 

Hooker, Ecclesiastical Pdity, h. v. 

Curse, miscreant, when thou coniest to the stake. 

Sliakespeare, 1 Henry VI. Act v. Sc, S. 
The consort and the principal servants of Soliman hnd been hon- 
onrablj reslored wilhont ransom ; and the emperor's generosity to 
tho iniscreant was interpreted as treason to the Christian cause. 

Gibbon, The Decline o«rf Fall of the Boman Empire, c. BB. 



MiSEE, "i We may notice a curions shifting of 
Mibbut, > parts in tlie words ' miser,' ' misery,' 
MiESBnsnLE.J 'miserable,' There was a time when 
the ' miser' was the wretched man, he is now the cov- 
etous ; at the same time 'misery,' which is now wretch- 
edness, and ' miserable,' which is now wretched, were 
severally covetousnoss and covetous. They have io 
fact exactly reversed their uses. Men still express 
by some words of this group, although not by the same, 
by 'miser' (and 'miserly'), not as onee by 'misery' 
and ' miserable,' their deep moral conviction tha.t the 
avaricious man is his own tormentor, and bears Ms 
punishment involved in his sin, I may mention here 
that a passage, too long to quote, in Gaseoigne's Fruits 
of Way, St. 72-74, is very instructive on the different 
uses of the word ' miser' even in his time, and on the 
manner in which it was even then hovering between 
the two meanings. 

Because thou sayest. That I am rich and enritiieil and lack nolli- 
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ing ; and knowest not that thou art a miser [et nescis quia tu es miser, 
Vulg.] anii miserable and pooi' and blind and nsked. 

fieu. iii. 17. Rlieims. 
Vouchsafe to slay your steed for humble miser's sake. 

Spenser, The Fairy Queen, ii. 1, 8. 
He [Perseus] returned ngain to his old humour whieli was bom 
auil bred with him, and that was avarice and miserj. 

Horlh, Plutarch's Lives, p, 215. 
But Brnlus, scorning his [Octavius CEesac'sJ misery and nigcardli- 
ness, gave unlo every band a number of wethers to sacrifice, and fifty 
silver drachmas to every soldier. 

Id., lb. p. 830, 

If avarice be thy vice, yet make it not thy punishment ; miserable 
men commiserate not themselves; bowelless nnto themselves, and 

Sir T. Browne, Leller to a Friend. 
The liberal-hearted man is by the opinion of the prodigal, jxiser- 
(Me; and by the judgment of the miserable, lavish. 

HooltBr, Ecclesiastical Potily, b. v. c. 65. 

Miss. Now to be conscious of the loss of, nearly 
answers to the Latin ' dosiderare,' but once to do with- 
out, to dispense with. 

But as 'tis. 
We cannot miss him ; he does make our fire, 
I'etch in our wood, and seiTes in offices 
That profit na, 

Sliakespeare, Tlte Tempest, Act i. Sc. 2. 

I will have honest valiant Bouls about me : 
I cannot miss thee. 

Beaumont and Fietchav, The Mad Lover, Act ii. 

Model. It needs hardly to be observed that ' model' 
is ' module,' or ' modulus,' a diminutive of ' modus ;' 
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but this diminutive seuse whicli once went constantly 
with the word, and which will alone explain the quo- 
tatious which follow, when it lies in the word now, 
lies in it only hy accident. 

Englantl, model 10 tbj- inward gi-cntiiess. 
Like litlla boily with a mighty heart. 

Shakespeare, Benri/ V., Att ii. Chorus. 
And notliing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of tlie barren earth 
Which Ecrvea as paste and cover to our bones. 

Id , Rieluird II., Act iii. Sc. 2. 
If Solomon's Temple were compared to some structures and fiines 
of heathen gods, it would appear as St. Gregory's v> St. Paul's (tlie 
babe by the mollici's side), or lalher this David's model would be like 
David himself standing by Golialh, so gigantic wei-c some pagmi 
fabrics ill comparison tliei-eof. 

Fuller, A Pisgak Sighl of Palesliae, b. iii. c. 3, 

Mountebank. Now amt/ antic fool ; but once re- 
strained to the quack-doctor who at fairs and such 
places of resort liaving mounted on a bank or benvh, 
from thence proclaimed the virtue of his drugs ; " a 
fellow above the vulgar more by three planks and two 
empty hogsheads than by any true skill" (Whitlock, 
Zootomia, p. 436). 

Mui'h like to those mouiit-iank chirurgians, who for to hare the 
grentoi- practice make show of tJieir cunning casta and operations of 
their art in pnblio theatres. 

Holland, Phtarck's Morals, p. 111. 

Such is the weakness and easy ci'edulity of men, that a mountebank 
or cunning woman is preferred before an able physician. 

Whitlock, Zootomia, p, 437. 
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Above ttie reacb of antidotes, the power 
Of Ac famed Pontic mounfeiant to ciiie. 

Oldham, Third Satire upon l/ie Jesu, 



Mutton. It is a rcSnerneut in the English langua.ge, 
one wanting in some other languages which count 
themselves as refined or more, that it has in so many 
cases one word to express the living animal, and 
another its flesh prepared for food ; ox and beef, calf 
and veal, deer and venison, sheep and mutton. In 
respect of this last pair the refinement is of somewhat 
late introduction. At one time they were mere sy- 
nonyms. 

PeucestiiB, hating feasted them in the kingdom of Persia, onA given 
every soldier a inH«on to aacrifioe, thought he had won great favor and 
credit among them. 

North, Ptalarch's Lioes, p. 505. 

A starvod multon's caronss would belter fit their palates. 

B, Jonson, The Sad Shepherd, Act i. Sc. 2, 



N. 
Kamely. Now only designates ; but, like the Ger- 
man ' namentlich,' once designated as first and chief, 
as above all. 

Sir Richard Rulclifu and Sir William Cateaby, which, longing for 
no more partners of the prince's favour, and nanidi/ not for him [Sir 
James Tjrell], whoso pride thcj wist would bear no peer, kept him 
by secret drifts oat of all secret tiuet. 

Sir T, More, The History of King Bkhard HI. 
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For there are many diaobcdiont, anil lalkers of vanity, anii fletuiv- 
ers of minils, namdy [fiiiXi^ni] they of the circumeLslon. 

Tit. i. 10. Tjndttle. 
'Par in the dtu'kness occasioned hy the 0|jposition of tiLe eoi'th just 
in tlie mids between the sun and the moon, there was nothing for him 
[Niciaa] to fear, and namely at saeli a time, wlien there was cause for 
liim to liave sLood upon his fe«t, and served valiantly in the field- 
Holland, PMamh's Murals, p. 265. 



Natukalist. He is at present the scientific student 
of nature ; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the name was often given to the deist, as one 
who denied Revelation and any but a religion of nor 
lure. "Natural religion men" such were sometimes 
called. 

Bnt that he [the atheist] might not he shy of me, I liai'e conformed 
myself as near bis own garb as I might, without partaking of his folly 
or ivickedness ; and have appeared in the pliun st>apc of a mere natu- 
ralist myself, chat I might, if it were possible, win him off from down- 
right atheism. 

H. More, An Antidote against Atheism, Preface, p. 7. 

This is the invention of Satan, that whereas ail will not be profane, 
nor natwaliats, nor epirures, but will be religious, lo, he hath a bait 
for every itsh, and can insinuate himself as well into religion itself as 
into lusts and pleasures. 

Eogers, Naanian llie Si/rian, p. 115. 

Heathen nalaratists hold hetlBr coiLsort with the primitive Church 
concerning {he nature of sin oi^nal than the Socinians. 

Jackson, A 7Veatise of Christ's Everlasting Priesthood, b, x. e. 8. J 4. 



Nephew. Restrained in our present use to the son 
of a brother or a sister ; but formerly of much laxer 
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use, a grandson, oi' even a remoter lineal descendant. 
' Nephew' in fact has nndergono exactly the same 
change of meaning that ' nepos' in Latin underwent ; 
which in the Augnstan age meaning grandson, ia tlie 
post-Augustan acquired the signiiication of ' neplicw' 
in our present acceptation of that word. 

The wai-ls, bladt moles, spots and frecklea of fathers, not appear- 
ing at all apon their own children's elcin, begin nftuiwards lo put forth 
and show themsulres in dieir nephews, lo wit, the children of theif 
sons and daughters. 

Holland, Platamk's Moralf, p. 555. 

With what intent they [tlio apocryphal books] WEi-e flrst published, 
those woi'ds of the uepheio of Josns do pininly enough sigtilfy ; After 
that mj grandfather Jisas bad given himself to ihe reading of the law 
and the prophets, he purposed also to write something perttuniug to 
learning and wisdom. 

Hooker, Eccleaiasiical Polily, b. v, o, 21). 

If any widow have children or iwpSeius [sityom], lot Ihem learn first 
to show piety at home, and to requite their parents. 

1 Tm. V. 4. Authoviied Version. 



Nice. The use of ' nice' in the sense of fastidious, 
difBcnlt to please, still survives, indeed this is now, as 
in times past, the ruling notion of the word ; only this 
' niceness' is taken now much oftener in good part 
than in ill ; nor, even whea taken in an ill sense, 
would the word be used exactly as in tlie passage 
which follows. 
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and armory, wliieli lie underetood wall; but ho found him nice and 
BuperdtiouB. 

Anthony a Wood, AiheniE Oxortienses, 1848, vol. i. p. 161. 



Niece. This word has undergone the same change 
and limitation of meaning as ' nephew' (q. v.) with 
indeed the further limitation that it is now applied to 
the female sex aJone, to the danghter of a brother or 
a sister, being once used, as ' neptis' was at the first, 
for children's children, male and female alike. 

I^aban answeride W hym ; My dowytios and sones, and the flotkis, 
and alio that thou hehohlisl, ben myna, and what may I do to my 
sones and to ray necas? 

Gen. xxxi.43i of. Exod. xxxiv, 7. WicliC. 

The Emperor Augnslus, among other singularities that he hnd by 
himself during his life, san-, ere he died, the nepheir of his niece, that 
is ki say Ills progeny to the fourth degree of lineal descent. 

Holland, Plin^, vol. i. p. 162. 
Within the compass of which very same time iie [Julius Ccesar] 
lost by death first his mother, then his daughter Julia, and not long 
after his mem by the said daughter. 



Noisome. At present offensive and moving disgust ; 
but once noxious and actually hurtful. In all pas- 
sages of the Authorized Translation of the Bible 
where the word occurs, it is used not in its present 
meaning, but its past. 

They that will be rich fall into temptaiiona and snares, nnd into 
many foolish and noisome [^AujJtjjis] IbsIs, which drown men in perdi- 
tion and deati'uction. 

1 Tim. vi. 9. Ooneva. 
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He [the superstitious person] Is persuaded tliat tlie; bo goila in- 
deed, bat such as be noisome, liurtfal, and doing miscliief unto men. 
Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 260. 

Tboj (the prelates] ai-e so fnr from Jiiiidering dissension, that they 
hayg made nnprofitable, and even noisome, the chiefesl remedy we 
have to keep Oiristendom at one, which is, by Councils. 

Milton, Tim Reason of a,arch Govirnment, b. i. c. 6. 



Novelist. He now is, or ought to be, the writer 
of new tales ; he was once an innovator, a bringer-in 
of new fashions into the Church or State. 

But, see and say what yoa will, novelislt had rather be talked of, 
that they began a fashion and sot a copy for others, than to keep 
within the imitation of the most esoellent precedents. 

Hflcket, The IJfe of Archbishop Williams, part ii, p. 36. 

Every novelisi with a whirligig in his brain must hroach new opin- 
ions, and those made canons, nay sanctions, as save as if a. Gcnerni 
Council had confirmed them. 

Adnms, The Devil's Banqmt, 1614, p. 52. 



Nursery. We have but one use of ' nursery' at 
this present, namely, as the place of nursing ; but it 
was once applied as well to the person nursed, or the 
act of nursing. 

A jolly dame, no donbt; as appears by the well battling of the 
plump boy, her naraeey. 

Fuller, A Pisgah Sigld of Palestine, part i, b, ii. c. 8. 

If iiMTse^ exceeds her [a mother's] strength, and yet her conscience 

will scarce permit her to lay aside and free hei'self from so natural, so 

religious a work, yet tell her, God loves mercy belter than Baevifice. 

Rogers, ^latrliiioiiud Honour, p. 247, 
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Obelisk. The ' ohelua' is properly a sha.rp-poiiited 
ppear or spit ; with a sign resembling this, epurious 
or doubtful passages were marked in the books of an- 
tiquity, which sign bore therefore this name of ' obelus,' 
or sometimes of its diminutive ' obeliscus.' It is in 
this sense that we find ' obelisk' employed by the wri- 
ters in the seventeenth century ; while for us at the 
present a small pillar tapering toward the summit is 
the only ' obelisk' that we know. 

The Lord Keeper, the most clicuraapect of any man aliro to pro- 
vide for uniformity, and to countenance it, was scratched with tlieir 
obelisk, that he favoured Puritans, and that sundry of them Imd pro- 
tection througli hia connivency or clemency. 

Hacket, The Life ofArchUshap Williams, part i. p. 95. 

I have set my mark upon Ihem {i.e. affected pedantic words j ; and 
if any of them may have chanced to escape the cbdisk, there can arise 
no other inconvenience from it but an occasion to exercise the choice 
and judgment of the reaiicr. 

Phillips, The New World of Words, Preface, 



Obnoxioits. In its present lax and slovenly use, a 
vague unserviceable synonym for offensive, it is prop- 
erly applied to one who on the ground of a mischief 
or wrong committed by him is justly liable to punish- 
ment (ob noxam pceuEO obligatus) ; and is used in this 
sense by South (see below). But there often falls 
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out of the word the sense of a wrong committed ; and 
that of liability to punishment, whether just or unjust, 
only remains ; it does so very markedly in the quotas 
tion from Donne. But we punish or wish to punish 
those whom we dislike, and thus ' obnoxious' had ob- 
taioed its present sense of o 

They Envy Christ, but they turn 
oinoii'ows to them, aniJ thoj tell him 
carry his bed that day [John v. 1 0] . 



Esamine thyself iti the parlicalars of thy relalic 
where thou govornest atifl takest aceoants of others, and a 
cbno^iovs to them as they to thee, 

J, Tajlor, TTie Worllii, Communkant, c. -v 

What shall we then eay of the power of God Himself t 

of men? little, finite, obimxioiis tliinga of liis own making? 

South, Sei-mons, i744, vol, vi 



Obsequious, | Tliere lies ever in ' obsequious' at 
Obsequ ions NESS, j the present the sense of an oliserv- 
anee which is overdone, of an unmanly readiness to 
fall in with the will of another ; there lay nothing of 
this in the Latin ' obsequium,' nor yet in our English 
word as employed two centuries ago. 

Besides many other fishes in divers plnces, which ars veij- obcisant 
and Bbsequiaus, when they be railed by their names. 

Holland, Plutardi's Momls, p. 970. 

His corrections are eo far from compelling men to come to heaven, 
as that they put many men farther out of their way, and work an ob- 
duration rather than an obaequiousaeas, 

Donne, Sennon 45. 
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In her reUitLon to the king she was the best pattern of coiyogal 
love and obieguioasnesi. 

Bates, Senium upon the Death of the QiKen. 



Occupy, 1 Ho now ' occupies,' who has in present 
OccDFiEH. J possession ; but the word involved once 
the further signification of using, employing, laying 
out that which was thus possessed ; and by an ' occu- 
pier' was meant a trader or retail dealer. 

He [Eumencs] made as thoH(;li he had oecaaion to occupy money, 
and so borrowed a great sam of ihem. 

NortJi, Plutanh's Lives, p. 505. 
If ihey bind me fast with new ropes that never mere occupied, then 
Bhall I be weak, and be as another man. 

Judges xvi. II. Antliorized Version. 
Mei-enrj, the master of mercliniits and occapiera [iyopuliof^. 

Holland, Plutarch's MoroU. p. 692. 

Offal. This, iieaiiug its derivation on its front, 
namely, that it is that which, as refuse and of little 
or no worth, is suffered or caused to fall off, we re- 
strict at the present to the refuse of the butcher's 
stall ; but it was once employed in a much wider ac- 
ceptation. 

Glean not in barren soil Ihese offal eai-s, 

Sith reap Ihou maj'st whole harifesls of delight. 

Soathivell, Lewd Looe is Loss. 

Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few crumbs ; he only 
seeks chippings, offah; lot him roar and howl, famish and eat his 
own flesh ; he respects liira not. 

Burton, The Anatomy of Mdancholy, part iii, sect. I. 
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Officious, 1 Agaiu and again we light on words 
Oii'iciousNKsa. ) used once in a good, but now in an 
unfavorable, sense. An ' oiiicious' person is now a 
busy uninvited meddler in matters which do not be- 
long to him ; so late as Burke's time he might be one 
prompt and forward in due offices of kindness. The 
more honorable use of 'officious' now only survives in 
the distinction familiar to diplomacy between an ' oiK- 
cial' and ' officious' comrauuication. 

Wiih gi-Hated leave fffidinis I return. 

Milton, Paradise Ihgained, b. ii. 
Officious, ready to do good offices, serviceable, friendly, very cour- 
teous and obliging. 

Pliillips, The JVeio World of Wix-ds. 

Tlicy [the nobility of Fiance] were tolembly well bred, very offi- 

Curke, EeJUctions on the SevoMiiai in France, p. 251. 

Which familiar and affectionate officiinisness and snniptaous cost, 

together with that Binistoi- fame that woman was noted with \lMhe 

I'ii. 37], could not but give much scandal to the Pharisees tliere prss- 

H. More, On Godliness, h. viii. c, l:i. 



Okibnt. There was once a beautiful use of ' orient' 
as clear, bright, shining, which has now wholly de- 
parted from it. So entirely was all notion of ' eastern' 
sometimes dropped from the word, that in Milton's 
sublime Ode on the Natirity, the selting sun is said 
to " pillow his chin upon an orient wavt;." In like 
manner ' orient,' as so ofLeii applied to the pearl by 
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oar earlier poets, does not in this connection mean 
' oriental,' but pellucid, white, shining. It is not of 
course denied that the meaning here claimed for ' ori- 
ent' accrued to it originally from the greater clearness 
and lightness of the east, as the quarter whence the 
day broke. 

Those ahellB that keep in the main sea, and lie deeper than that 
the sunbeams can pierce unto tlicm, keep the finest anti most delicate 
pearls. And yet they, as orient ns they be, wax yellow with age. 

Holland, Fling, part i. p. 25B. 

Her wings and train of feathei-s, mixed fine 
Of orient azure and incarnadine. 

Sylvester, Du Barltis, Fifih Day. 

Kifjcoi 0a^iicfi, a shrub, whose red beri'ies or gi'ains gave an Mierit 

Fuller, A Pissak Sight cf Palestine, h. iv. c. 6. 



Ostler. Not formerly, as now, the servant of the 
inn, having care of the horses, but the innkeeper or 
host, the ' hosteller' himself. 

And another dai he broughte forth tweie pens, and gnf to the osUer 
[slabulario, Yule.]. 

Lulce X. 35. Wiclif. 

The innkeeper was old, fourscore almost; 
Indeed an emblem, rather than an host; 
In wlioni we read how God and Time decree 
To honour thrifty ostlers, such as he. 

Corbet, Iter Boreak. 
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Painful, ^ ' Painful' is now feeling pain, or in- 

Paibfolhess, > flieting it; it was once taking pains. 

Paikfoli-t. J Many things would not be so ' pain- 
ful' in tlie present sense of the word, if they had been 
more ' painful' in the earlier, as perhaps some ser- 
mons. 

Within fourteen generations, the royal blood of tlie kings of Judah 
ran in tlie veins of plain Joseph, a pamjiil carpenter. 

Fuller, The Rdi/ War, b. v. e. 29. 

the holiness of their living, and painfahess of Iheir preaching. 
Id., The Holy State, b. ii. c. 6, 

Whoever would be truly tltankful, let him live in some honest vo- 
cation, and therein bestow himself fnilhfully and painfulln. 

Sanderson, Seniiois, vol. i. p. 251. 

Palliate, ) ' To palliate' is at this day to extonn- 
Palliation. J ate a I'ault through the setting out of 
whatever will best serve to diminish the estimate of 
its gravity ; and does not imply any endeavor wholly 
to deny it ; nay, implies rather a certain recognition 
and admission of the fault itself. Truer to its ety- 
mology once, it expressed the cloking of it, the at- 
tempt, successful or otherwise, entirely to conceal and 
cover it. Eve ' palliates' her fault in the modern 
sense of the word (Gen. iii, 13), Gehazi in the earlier 
(2 Kings V. 25). 
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You cannot palliate mischief, but it will 
Through nil the fnlrest coveilngs of deceit 
Be nhvoys scon, 

Daniel, JTte TriKiedy of PhSotas, Act iv. Sc. 2. 

Yon see the Devil conld fetch np nothing of Saniael at ihe request 

of Saul, but a shndow end a resemblance, his eountenBnce and his 

■ mantle, which jet was rot enough to cover the cheat, or to palliate 

the illusion. 

South, Seraian on Enster Day. 

The generality of ChriBtlans make ilie external frame of religion 



H. More, The Gmnd Mysleri/ nf Godliness, p. is. 

Pantomime. Now the mimic show itself, but at the 
first introduction of the word (Bacon's constant use 
of ' pantomimus' and ' pantomimi' testifies that it wae 
new in his time), the player who presented the show. 

You ahftll have a bulFoon or pamomimas shall espresa as many 

[voices] aa he pleaseth. 

Baeon, The Adoancenieiit of Learning, b. ii. 

I would oar pantotiiimes also and stBEe-phijera would examine 



Not that I think those pantomimei 
Who varj action with the times. 
Are less ingenious in their art 
Than those viho dully act one pa: 
Butler, Hud 



Pathetic, '\ The ' pathetic' is now only one kind 
Paihetioal, y of the passionate, that which, feeling 
pATBETioAx.r.Y. ) pH?/^ is Itself Capable of stirring it ; 
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but ' pathetic' or ' pathetical' anil ' passionate' were 
once of an equal reach. When m a language like 
ours two words, derived from two different languages, 
as in this case from the Greek and from the Latin, 
exist side by side, being at the same time identical in 
signification, the desynonymizing process which we 
may note here, continually comes into play. 

He [Hiel, cf. 1 Kings xvi. 34] mistook Josliun's curse rather for a 
palkeUcat expression than prophetical prediction. 

Fuller, A Pisgali Bight of Palestine, b. ii, c. 12. 
Whateyer word enbanceth Joseph's praise. 
Her echo doubles it, and doth snpply 
Same more pnllielk and transcendent phrase 

Beaumont, Psyche, c. i. at, Ha. 
Tor Truth, I know not how, hath this unhappineaa fatai to her, ere 
she can come to the trial and inspection of the understanding ; being 
to pass through man^ little wards and limits of the several atfections 
and desires, she cannot shift it, but ninst put on sach colours and a^ 
tiro as those palhetical handmaids of the soul pleaee to lead her in to 
(heir queen. 

Milton, The Eeastm of ClurcS Govenantiii, b. ii. c. 3. 

But the priucLpal point whereon oiir apostle pitcheth for evincing 
■he priesthood of Christ to be far more excellent than ths LeTttical 
priesthood was, was reserved to the last, and palheli/villj) though 
briefly avonched, ver. 20 \Ha. vii. 20]. 

Jackson, Of the Divine Essence and Attribates, b. ix. 4 2. 



Peevish, I By ' peevishness' we now understand 
Peevishness, j a small but constantly fretting ill- 
temper ; yet no one can read our old authors, with 
whom ' peevish' and ' peevishness' are of constant re- 
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currence, without feeling that their use of them is dif- 
ferent from ours ; although precisely to determine 
■what their use was is any thing but easy. GifFord 
(Massinger, vol. 1. p. 71) says confidently, " peerish 
is foolish;" but upon induction from an insufficient 
number of passages, ' Peevish' is rather self-willed, 
obstinate. That in a world like ours those who refuse 
to give up their own wills should be continually 
crossed, and thus should become fretful, and ' peevish' 
in our modem sense of the word, is inevitable ; and 
here is the history of the change of meaning which it 
has undergone. 

Valentine. Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 
Duke. No, crust me ; she is peevish, EuHeii, forward, 
Pioud, diaobsdient, atabbom, lacking du^. 
Shakespeare, The Tv!o GeHtlemen of Verona, Act iii. Sc. I. 
We provoke, rail, scoff, calumniate, challenfre, hate, abnse (hard- 
hearted, implaeahle, malicious, peeviik, inexorable as we are), to Eat> 
iefy our lust or private spleen. 

Burlon, The Anatomy of Mdancholy, part iii. ^ I . 
Fertinax hominutn genu9, a peeoish generation of men. 

Id., lb. part iii. j 4. 
That grand doenment of keeping to the light within us lliey [the 
Quakers] borrow out of S. John's Gospel ; and yet they are so fran- 
tic and peeiriak, that they wonld fling away the staff without which 
they are not able to make one seep in reli^un. 

H. Moi-o, The Grand Mystery of GotUiness, b. viii. c. 12. 

In case the Bomans, upon an inbred peevisliness and engraifed 

pertinacity of theirs, shonld not hear reason, but refuse an indifferent 

end, then both God and man shall be witness as well of Che modera- 

lion of Perseus, as of their pride and insolent frowardness. 

Holland, lAvy, p. 1I5S. 
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pinion from obsli- 
uniieistaiHling from peevishness of alfectjijn, a not 
ri a resolution never to be convinced. 
J. Taylor, The Liberty of Prophesying, 4 ii. 10. 



Pencil. The distinctioa between ' pencil' and paint- 
brush, with the employment of 'pencil' in any other 
sense than that of brush, is quite of modem introduc- 
tion. The older use of the word, it needs hardly to 
say, was etymologically more correct than the modern, 
' pencil' being ' pcneillus,' or little tail ; and the brush 
was so called because it hung and drooped as this does. 

Heaven knows, they were besmeared and ovorslaincd 
With eliiughtar's peiiat, where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings. 

Shakespeare, Kx-ng John, Act ill. Sc. 1 . 

Learning is necessary- to bim [the here^c], if he trades in a critieel 

error; but if he onlj broaches dregs, and deals in Bome dull sotdsh 

opinion, a trowc! will serve as well as a pencil to daub oa sudi thick 

coarse coiours. 

Fuller, The Profane Suae, b. v. c. 10. 

The first tiling she did after rising was to have recourse to the red- 
jiot, out of whicli she laid it on very thick with a pencil, not only on 
her cheeks, chin, nnder the nose, above the eyebrows and edges of 
the ears, but also on the inside of her hands, her fingers, and shoul- 

Tlie Ladifs Travels in Spain, Letter B. 

Penitentiary. It is curious that this word has pos- 
sessed three entirely independent meanings, penitent, 
ordainer of penances in the Church, and place for 
penitents ; only the last surrivos. 
7 
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So Manasseli in tlie beginninj!; and iniddls of his reign filled tlie 
city Willi iniiooeiit blood, and died a jienitenliary. 

Jftekson, Chrial's Sessioa at the Right Huitd of God, b. ji. c. 43. 

'TwiiB & Prentb friar's conceit Ihat courtiers were of all men the 
likeliest to forsake tbe world and tnm pmiCentiaries, 

Hammona, The Sesenlh Senacn, Worh, Tol. iv. p. 517. 

he tiiinks fit, 

I'liiUipa, Tlie Ntw WorMof IFwA. 



Penury. This expresses now no more than the ob- 
jective fact of extreme poverty ; an ethical subjective 
rneaiiing not lying in it, as would sometimes of old, 
but now only retained in ' penurious.' 

God Gometimes punishes one sin n'ith another; pride nith adul- 
tery, drankennesB with muider, enreleEsneBS with iiTeligion, idleness 
with vanity, penwy wiili oppression. 

J. Taylor, Thi: Fmlh and Patience of Uie Sainls. 

Perseverance. It is difficult to connect the uses 
of ' perseverance' whereof examples are given below, 
and they might easily be multiplied, with its more 
frequent use of old, and its sole use at present. In- 
deed I have sometimes doubts whether it be the same 
word at all, and whether we are not 'to look to ' sep- 
erare,' ' sevrer,' ' severance' (it might thus be the 
power of dividing and distinguishing), for its root 
rather than to ' perseverantia,' None of our Diction- 
aries give any assistance in the matter; indeed they 
have not noted this use of the word; but there is a 
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good collection of illustrative passages in Notes and 
Queries, No. 182. 

For hia diet he [Arioelo] was very temperate, and a great enemy 
of e:<ccss niid sui-fiiidng, and so cnrelese of dolicaCcs as though he liitd 
no pereeiierance for ihe laste of meata. 

Sir J. HaringtOTi, Life ofArioslo, p. 418. 

He [iEmiliua Paulas] suddenly fell into a raring fwithoat any 
pnsei'eramw of sieknese spied in him before, or any change or altera- 
tion in liim [n^lr uMinBm ta! ^oSom riif in'aBaX^t]), and his wits went 
from liim in such eoit tliat he died three days after, 

Honh, Plvlarch's Lives, p. 221. 



Pekson. We have forfeited the full force of the 
statement, "God is no respecter of persons;" from 
the faot that ' person' does Eot mean for us now all 
that it once meant. 'Person,' from 'persona,' the 
mask constantly worn by the actor of antiquity, is, by 
natural transfer, the part or role in the play which 
each snstaics, as ■nfoauvav is in Greek, In the great 
tragi-comedy of life each sustains a ' person ;' one that 
of a king, another that of a hind ; one iiiust play 
Pives, another Lazarus. This ' person' God, for whom 
the question is not, what ' person' each sustains, but 
how he sustains it, does not regard. 

King. Wlial, rale, rebuke, and roagbly send to prison 
The immEdiste heir of England 1 was this easy 7 
May this be washed in Lathe, and forgotten ? 

Chief Justice. I tlien did use the person of yoni- father; 
The image of his power lay then io me. 

ShHkespeare, a mmij IV. Act v. Sc. S. 
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CjESBr also is bioufrlit in bj Julinn attiibuling to himself the hon- 
our (if it wei-e nt all nn honoui' to that person ivbinh he sustained), of 
being the first tliat leli his ship and took land. 

Milton, The Hlaioi-g of England, b. ii, 
Cerlain if is, that no msn can long put on a penoii and act a part 
bnt liis evil manners will peep tlirough the corners of his while robe, 
and God will bring n. hypocrite to shame even in the eyes of men. 

J. Taylor, Apples of Sodom. 

Perspective, ' Telescope' and ' microscope' are 
both as old as Milton ; but for a long while ' perspec- 
tive' (glass being sometimes understood, and sometimes 
expressed) did the work of these. It is sometimes 
written ' prospective.' Our present use of ' perspec- 
tive' does not, I suppose, date farther back tha.n Dry- 
den. 

While we look for incorniption in the hearons, wo find tlioy are 
but like the earth, durable in their mcun bodies, alterable in their 
parts ; whereof, beside comets and new stars, perspeclivet begin to tell 
talcs ; and the spots that wander about the sun, with Pliaeton's favour. 

Sir T. Browne, HydnatapMa. 
Look throu(rh faith^s pii'upective with the magnifying end on invisi- 
blCB (for such is its frame, it lesscnetb Ylsiblcs), and thou wilt see 
sights not more strange than satisfying, 

Whitlock, Zootomia, p. 538. 

A tiny mita which we can scarcely see 
Without a perspective. 

Oldham, Eighth Satire of M. Boileau. 



Pester. There is no greater discomfort or annoy- 
ance than extreme straightness or narrowness of room ; 
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out of which in Greek ffrimxi^fla, signifying this, has 
eome to have a secondary signification of trouble or 
anguish. In English, to ' pester' bears witness to the 
same fact, though it has travelled in exactly the oppo- 
site direction, and having first the meaning of to vex 
or annoy, which meaning it still retains, had also once 
a second meaning of painfully oooping-up in a narrow 
and confined space; which, however, it now has let 
go. 

Now hecansB the moat part of tho people might not possibly liave 
a Eigfat of him, they gat up all at once into the theatre, and peatired it 
qnite fulL 

Holiand, Lim/, p. !055. 

They within, though pestered with their own numbers, stood to iC 
lilte men resolved, and in a narrow compass did remarkable deeds, 

Milton, The Siatonj of England, b. ii. 
The calendar k filled, not to say, peateted with them, jostling one 
another for room, many holding the same day in copartnership of 
fijstjvity. 

Fuller, Tfte Worthks of England, c. 3, 



Placard. Formerly used often in the sense of a 
license or permission, the 'placard' being properly 
the broad tablet or board on which this, as well as 
other edicts and ordinances, i 



Then for my voice I must (no choice) 
Away of force, like posting horse, 
Tor sundry men had fiacards then 
Sudi child to take. 

Tusser, Thi Aaihar"! Life. 

Others are of the! contraiy opinion, and that Christianity gives na 
a placard to use these sports ; and that man's charter of dominion 
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enables liim to emploj them as well for plea 
Fuller. The Hohj State, b, ii 



Plantation. Wo still ' plant' a colony, but a ' plan- 
tation' is BOW of trees only; and not of men, as it 
■was whon 'The Plantations' was the standing name 
by which oar transatlantic colonies were known. 

It is a shainofnl and unblessed tiling to take llie scnm of people 
End wicked condemned men to be tlio people with whom, joa plant; 
itnd not only so, bat it epoileth the plantation. 

Planlalivns make mniikind braader, as ge!iev«tion makes it tliickar. 
Fuller, The IIo)y Stale, b, iii, c, 16. 



Plausible, "^ That is ' plausible' now which pre- 
Plaubiblt, > sents itself as worthy of applause ; 
rLADBiBiLiTi. J jet always with a subaudition, or at 
least a suggestion, that it is not so really ; it was once 
that which obtained applause, with at least the prima 
facie likelihood that the applause which it obtained 
it deserved. 

This John, Bishop of Consianljnople, that assumed to himself the 
title of Uiiiveraal Bishop or PatiiBrcb, was a good mnii, given grestlj 
to alms and fusting, but too much addicted lo advani^ the title of his 
see ; which made a plausible bishop seem to be Antiehiist to Gregory 
the Great. 

Backet, TBe Life of ArohMshap WilliaTos, part ii. p. 66. 

The Romans platisHiti/ did give consent 
For Tarquin'a everlasling banishment. 

Shakespcaru, The Hupe of Liicrece, 
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Ho was no sooner in sight tluin evcrj one received liini plmisibli/, 
and with groat submission and roverenco. 

Slabs, The Anatotni/ of Abuses, p. 17. 
Being placed in tlie upper part of tha world, flie] carried on his 
dignity with that justice, modesty, integrity, fidelity, and other gra- 
cioue plausibUilies, tliat in a pliice of trust he contented tliose whom 
he could not satisfy, and in n place of envy procured the love of those 
who emalated his gieatnces. 

Vauyhon, 77-e Life and Dealli of Dr. Jackson. 



Poach, | It sounds strange to say that ' poker' and 
PoiOHEK. ) ' poacliei'' are in fact one and the same 
word ; which, doubtless, they are. A ' poachei'' is, 
strictly spealcing, an intruder, the word means nothing 
more; one who intrudes, ' pokes,' or- 'poaches' into 
land where he has no business ; the fact that he does 
so with the intention of spoiling the game is super- 
added, not lying in .the word. 

So that, to speak tialj, thoy (the Spaniarda] have rather poached 
and offered at a number of enterprises, tlisn maintained any con- 
stantly. 

Bacon, NolfS of a Speech concernmg a Wit leith Spain 

It is ill conversing with an ensnaier, delving into the bottom of 
your mind, to know wiiat is hid in it. I would asli a casuist if it 
were not lawful for me not only to bide my mind, but to cast some- 
thing that is not true befoiTs such a poacher. 

Hacket, The Life of Archbishop Williams, pait ii. p. 113. 



Politics, 1 At the present ' politics' are i 

Por.iTioiAN. J things, but were sometimes persons as 

well in times past. ' Politician' also had mostly an 
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evil subaudition. One so named was a trickster or 
underhaad self-seeker in polities, or it might be, as it 
is thi'ougliout ia the sermon of South, quoted below, 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 

It did in paiticular exHspei'ate Tacitus, and other polilicks of his 
temper, to see so many nataral Romans renounce Iheir name and 
tounu-j for maintenance of Jewish religion. 

Jackson, The Et&-nal Truth of Scriptiares, b. i. c. 20. 
Why, look you, I am whipped and scoui^ed with rods, 
Nettled and stung with pismires, wlien 1 hear 
Of this vile politician Bolinghrokc. 

Shakespeare, 1 Benr^ tV., Act i, Sc, 8. 
The politician, whose very essence lies in this, that he is a person 
reedy (o do any thing that he apprehends for his adrantflge, mngt first 
of all be Euro to put himself in a state of liberty, as free and large as 
his principles, and so to provide elbow-room onoogh for his conscience 
to lay about it, and have its full play in. 

South, Senmm, 1744, vol. i. p. 324, 

Pomp, "^ ' Pomp' is one of the many words which 
PoMFocs, > Milton employs with a strict classical 
PoMPocBLY. I accuracy, so that he is only to be per- 
fectly understood when we keep in mind that a ' pomp' 
with him is always imiMty), a procession, He is not, 
however, singular, as be often is, in the stricter and 
more rigorous nse of this word. It is easy to per- 
ceive how ' pomp' obtained its wider application. 
There is no such favorable opportunity for the display 
of state and magnificence as a procession; this is al- 
most the inevitable form which they take ; and thus 
the word, which was first applied to the most frequent 
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display of these, came aftei-wards to be transferred to 
every display. 

In respect of ' pompous' and ' pompously' there is 
something else to note. There is in them always now 
the subaudition of that which is more in show than in 
substance, or, at any rate, of a magnificence which, if 
real, is yet vaingloriously and ostentatiously displayed. 
But they conveyed, and were intended to convey, no 
such impression once. 

[Antiochus] also pvovided a groat nnrabci- of bulls with gilt horns, 
the which he condncted himself with a goodly prmp and pi-ocossion to 
the Tery giita of tho city [axi" '■™' ""^w' inifiivai]. 

Holland, PkUtrch's Mtnah, p. 417. 
Witb goddess-lihe demeanour forth she weot, 
Not unattended ; for on her, as qneen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited stili. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. viii. 
What pompous powara of vaviahmoot weiB here,* 
-_ What delicate extremitlos of pleasure. 

Boanmonl, Psi/che, can, xt. 3t. 299. 
All expresses i-elated that the entertmnmcnt [of Prince Charles at 
Madrid] was yeiy poatpoiis and kingly. 

Hactct, The Ufe of Arehhiahop WiUiama, paiti.p. 119. 
He [Hsidccnute] gave his sister Gunildis, a rirgin of rare beauty, 
in marriage to Henry the Alman Emperor; and 10 send her forth 
pompously, all the nobility contributed their jewels and richest orna- 
ments. 

Milton, Ilia BUory of England, b. vi. ■ 

Polite, 1 Between ' polite' and ' polished' this 
. much of difference has now grown up 
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and established itself, that ' polite' is always employed 
in a secondary and tropical sense, haying reference 
to the polish of the mind, while it is free to use ' pol- 
ished' in the literal and figurative sense alike. 

ual System, p. n\. 

Polite f ivdl polialied, neat. 

Phillips, The New World of Words. 

In things artificinl seldom any elegHnce is wrou(jlit without a an- 
perfluoua waste snA I'efuse in the iransaelion. No marble Btntua can 
be politely rarved, no fair edifice built, without almost ns much inbbish 

Milton, The Rea.wn of Clmrck Govmmeni, h. i. c. 7. 

Popular, 1 He was ' popular' onoe, not who had 
PopuLiBiTY, I acquired, but who was layiog himself 
out to acquire, the favor of the people. ' Popularity' 
was the wooing, not as now the having won, that fa^ 
vol'. The word which is passive now was active then. 
Of a senator lie [Miinlius] became popalar, and began to break Ins 
mind and impart his designs unto tlie magistrates of the Commons, 
finding fanlt with the nobility- 
Holland, Zivy, p. 224. 

And oft in vain his name they closely bite, 
, As popular and flatterer accusing. 

P. Fletcher, The Purple Island, e. 10. 
Calo the Toiingec charged Murtena, and inditetl him in open court 
for popalarii^ and ambition. 

Holland, Fbitarch's Morals, p. 243. 

Harold, lifted np in mind, and forgetting now his former shows of 
popv}arity, defrauded his soldiers their due and well-deseiTed share 
of the spoila. 

Milton, The Histor-j of England, h, vi. 
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PoBTLY. There lies in ' portly' a certaia sense of 
dignity of demeanor still, but always connoted with 
this a certain cumbrousness and weight, such as Spen- 
ser in his noble Epithalamion (see below) would never 
have ascribed to his bi'ide, as little Shakespeare to the 
swift-footed Achilles ( Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. 
Sc. 5), or to the youthful Romeo, 

The cliief and most poith/ person of them h11 was one Hiisdriiljal 
(Insignia tamen inter ceteros Hasdrubal omt]. 

Hollsnd, Livi/, p. 770. 

Lo, wliero blie comes along with portly pace, 
Like Plitobo fi'om liev chamber of the east. 

Spenser, Epithalamion, US. 

He [Romeo] beais him lilte a porilti gentleman. 

Shakespenrs, Romeo and Jiiiiet, Act i. Se. 6. 

Pkagmatical. This is always employed at the pres- 
ent in an ill sense ; not merely busy, but over-busy, 
oiEcious, meddling; nay, more than this, with an as- 
sumption of bustling self-importance. The etymology 
of ' pra.gmatical' does not require this ill sense, which 
is merely superinduced upon it, .and from which it 
was not indeed always, but often, free in its earlier 
use. 

It may appear at [he first a new and unwonted argument, to teach 
men how to raise and make their fortune ; hut the iiandling tliei-cof 
concemetli learning greatly both in honour and in substance. In 
honour, het-Buse praffinaticol men may not go away with an opinion 
that learning is like a lark, that ean mount and sing and ]iIoasB her- 
self, and nothing else ; but may imow that she hoifloth as well of the 
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-PJIKJ 


i'END. 




.ar aloft, and ako 


. dtact 


■nd an 


id strike upon tho 


Bacon, Tht 


lAdva 


^e™,™ 


1 of Learninj, b, ii. 



Hilnot always bt! contemplative cr pragmolical abroad ; bnt 
d of eome delightful intermissions, wherein the enlarged soul 
e off her severe schooling. 

Mil ion, Tetrachordon. 



Prbpostbrous, I A word nearly or quite imservice- 
Pbefosterodsly. j ablenow.beingmerelyanungrace- 
ful and slipshod synonym for absurd. But restore and 
confine it to its old use and to one peculiar branch of 
absurdity, tbe reversing of the true order and method 
of things, the putting of the last first and the first last, 
and of what excellent service it would be capable ! 



King Asa jnsily received little benefit by them [physicians], be- 
cause of his preposteroas addressing himself to them before be went to 
God (2 Ghran. jtvi. 12). 

rnUcr, The Worthiw of England, c. ix. 

Some indeed preposlirouslg misplace these, and make ns partake 
of the benefit of Clirist's priestly office in tbe forgiveness of our sins 
and our reconcilement to God, before we are braught under the scep- 
tre of his kingly office by our obedience. 

South, Sermons, 1744, vol. is. p, 3. 



Pretend, ^ To charge one with ' pretending' any 
V thing is now a much more serious 
fl. J charge than it was once. Indeed, it 
was not necessarily, and only by accident, a charge 
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at all. Tliat was ' protended' which one stretched 
out before himself and in face of others ; but whcithcr 
it was the thing it affirmed itself to be, or, as at pres- 
ent, only a deceitful resemblance of this, the word did 
not decide. While it was thus with ' to pretend,' 
there was as yet no distinction recognized between 
' pretence' and ' pretension ;' they both signified tho 
act of ' pretending,' or the thing ' pretended ;' but 
whether truly or falsely it was left to the context, or 
to the judgment of the reader, to decide. ' Pretence' 
has since followed the fortunes of ' pretend,' and has 
fallen with it; while ' pretension' has disengaged it- 
self from being a merely useless synonym of ' pretence,' 
and, retaining its relations to the earlier uses of the 
verb, now signilies a claim put forward which may be 
valid, or may be invalid, the word leaving this for 
other considerations to determine. Louis Napoleon 
assumed the dictatorship under the ' pretence, of re- 
sisting anarchy ; the House of Orleans has ' preten- 
sions' to the throne of France. But these distinctions 
are quite modern. 

Being preferred ijy King Jnmes to llie bishopric of ChichBEter, and 
•preteadrng his own imperfectness and insufficiency to undergo Euoh a 
charge, lie cansed to be engraven abont tlie seal of his bishopnc, those 
words of St. Paul, Et ad hsc quis idoneus? 

Henry Isaacson, The Life and Deat/i of Lancelot Andrews, 

[The Sabbath] is rather hominis gratis quam Dei; and though 
God's honour is mainly pre/ended in it, yet it is man's happiness that 
is really intended by it, even of God Himself. 

H. More, J'Ke Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c, 13. 
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Or crafty malioo might pretend Ihis pi-aise, 
And tlilnk to rum, where it seemed to praise. 

B. Jorsoii, To ilie Meaiarg of Shakespeare. 
This is the tree whose leaves mere intended for t!ie healing of the 
nntions, not ibr n pretence nnd palliation foe sin. 

H. More, The Grand Myslenj of GotUiness, b. viii, c. 1. 

It is either secret pride, or base faintnesa of heart, or dull sloth, or 

some other thing, and not tnie modesty in us, if, being excellently 

gifted for some weiglily employment in every otiier man's judgment, 

we yet withdraw ourselves fram it witii pretensions of unsufficiency. 

Sanderson, Sermons, i671, p. 203. 

Pretaeicate, ) This verb, often now very loosely 
Pke^arication. j used, had once a very definite mean- 
ing of its own, 'To prevaricate' is to betray the 
cause whieli one affects to sustain, and, so far as I 
know, is always so used by onr early writers. We 
have inherited the word from the Latin law-courts, 
which borrowed it from the life. The ' prievaricator' 
being one who halted on two unequal legs, the name 
was transferred to him who, affecting to prosecute a 
charge, was in secret collusion with the opposite party, 
and so managed the cause as to ensure his escape. 
Observe in the two following passages the accuracy 
of use which so habitually distinguishes our writers 
of the seventeenth century as compared with too many 
of the nineteenth. 

I protecd now to do the same service for tlie divines of En^lund ; 
whom you question first in point of learning and suflicieiioy, and then 
in point of conscience and honesty, as prevaricating in tlie religion 
which they possess, and inclining to Popery. 

Chillingivorth, The IleUgian nf Ptotestai\ls, Preface, p. 11. 
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If we bo not all enemies to Goil in this kind [in !v diroet oppoEi- 

(OBs, and easy bctrajings and BHrrendering of ourselves to the enemy 
{ his kingdom, Samn, we are his enemies. 

Donne, Sermon 7, On tU NtHdiillii. 



Prevent. One may reach a point before another to 
help or to hinder him tliere ; may anticipate his arri- 
val either with the purpose of keeping it for him, or 
keeping it against him. ' To prevent' has slipped by 
very gradual degrees, which it would not be di£Bcult 
to ti'aee, from the sense of keeping for to that of keep- 
ing against, from the sense of arriving first with the 
iotention of helping, to that of arriving first with the 
intention of hindering, and then generally from help- 
ing to hindering. 

So it is, that if Titas had not precented the whole multitndo of 
people which came (o see him, and if he liad not got him awiiy be- 
times, before the games were ended, ho had hai'dly escaped from being 
stifled amongst ttiem. 

North, Plalarch'a Lives, p. 321. 

Gentlemen lliat were broaght low, not by their ricos, bnt by mis- 
fortnne, poveri vergognosi as the Tuscan calls them, bastifnl, and could 
not ctave though they perished, he preoenled their modesty, and would 
heartily thank those that discovered their commieerHble condition to 

Hackot, TU UJe of Amhbishop Williams, purt i. p. 201. 

Tliere he beheld how humbly diligonl 

New Adulalion was to be at hand ; 

How ready Falsehood stept ; how nimbly went 

Base piek-thank Flattery, and prevents command. 

Daniel, Ciiiil Wars, b, ii, St. 56, 
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Prodigious, This notes little now but magnitude. 
Truer to its etymology once (' prodigium' = ' pro- 
dicium,' and that from 'prodico'), it signified the 
ominous, or ominously prophetic. 

Blood shall put oul your torebes, and instead 
Of gandy floweca about your wanton necks, 
An axB shall hang, like a prodigioas meteor, 
Ready to crop yorr loves' aweets. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, PMIast^, Act y. Sc. 1. 
Without this comely oraament of hair, their [wonisn's] most glo- 
rious beanty appears as deformed, as the sun would be prodigioas 
without beams. 

Fuller, The Profane Slate, b. v. c. 5. 

I began to reflect on the whole life of this prodigims man. 

Cowley, On the Government of Oliver OremweU. 



Promote. '\ ' To promote,' that is, to further or set 
l-ROMOTEE, > forward, a ' promoter,' a furtherer, aro 
Pbomotiow. J now words of harmless, often of quite 
an honorable, signification. They were once terms 
of extrcmest scorn ; a ' promoter' being a common in- 
former, and so called because he ' promoted' charges 
and accusations against men (promoter litium : Skin- 
ner), 

Thou Linus, that lov'st still to be promolinff, 
Because I sport about King Henry's marriage, 
Think'st this will prove a matter worth the CHrriago. 

Sir J. Harington, Epigra-ms, a. B8. 
Aristogiton the sycophant, or false proniotor, vies condemned to 
death for BvabUng men with wrongfnl imputations. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 421. 
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His eyee be promoters, Bome irespaes to spy. 

Tnaser, Description of art eavioai and haughty Ndi/hhoia: 

Promoters be those which in popular and penal tietiona do defer the 

imiues or complain of oSenders, having pare of die profit for their re- 

Cowell, The Interpreter, 1637. 

Covelousncss and promnttoji and such like are that rif^ht hand and 

right oyo which mnat be cut off and plucked out, that the whole man 

Tyndale, Expcsilion of the Sixth Chap, of Maltlieui. 

Peopriety. All ' propriety' is now mental or moral ; 
whore material things are concerned, ' property' is the 
word which we use. It needs hardly to say that ' pro- 
priety' and 'property' were at the first do more than 
different spellings or slightly different forms of one 
and the same word ; which now, however, have been 
thus usefully desynonyniized. 

He piovidcs good bounds and safHcicnt fences betwixt bis own and 
his mHiler's estate (Jneob, Gen. xxx. 36, set bis flock three days' 
journey from Laban's), tliat no quanol may arise about their pro- 
prielp, nor suspicion tliat his remnant hath eal«n up bis master's 
whole cloth. 

Fuller, The Iloly Stale, b. i. c. 8. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, trne source 
Of human offspring, sola proprieti/ 
In Paradise of all things common else. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, h. v. 

Prose, 1 ' To prose' is now to talk or to write 
Phosbb. f heavily, tediously, without spirit and with- 
out animation ; but ' to prose was once the antithesis 
of to versify, and a, ' proser' of a writer in metre. 
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In the tacit assumption that vigor, animation, rapid 
movement, with all the. precipitation of the spirit, be- 
long to verse rather than to prose, lies the explanar 
tion of the cliangcd uses of the words. 

It was found tliat whethef ought was imposed me by tlicm that hnd 
tiie overlooking, ov botaken to of tnine own ulioice in English or other 
loncrue, prosing or versing, bnt chiefly (Jiis Intser, the style, by certain 
vitul signs it had, was likely to live. 

Millon, Th^ Reason "f Chmdi Goi'eniiiieat, b. ii. 
And anitly Nash, though he a pioser were, 
A hraneh of laurel vet deserves to hear. 

Draylor, Oil Pixels and Poesy. 

Prune. At present we oiiiy ' prune' trees ; but our 
eai'lier authors use the word where we should use 
' preen,' which indeed is but another form of the word ; 
nay, with a wider siguifieation ; for with us only birds 
' preen' their feathers, while women, as in the example 
which follows, might ' prune' themselves of old. 

A husband Ihat loveth to tritn und pemper his body, oauseth his 
wife by that means to study nothing else hut the ti'ieking nnd pruning 
of herself. 

Holland, Plulmvh^ Murals, p. 318. 



PoNcruAL, 1 Ecstricted now to the accurate ob- 
PuHOTnALi-i. ) serving of fixed points of time. It 
had once a wider use ; a ' puuctuai' narration being a 
narration which entered into minuter /wift(*' of detail. 
Tvaiy I thouglit I conld not be Uto punctual in describing (lie ani- 
mal life, it being so serviceable for onr better understanding the divuie. 
H. More, The Grand llgiiierg of Godliness, Preface, p. x, 
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All eiirions Eolicitiiite nbont rirhes Bmells of aviu-ke; even llie 
Biy disposing of it with n too puiicliial anfl cililieial libcvHlity is not 
foi'th a pninful EoUoitticle. 

Cotton, Monlaigne'i Ssia^t, b. ui. c 9. 

Every one is to give a reason of liis faith ; but priests or ministers 
[lore punctuaUi/ iliaii any, 

H. More, The Grand Myslerif of GodUness, b. x. c. 1 a. 



PuHY. The present use of ' puny,' as that which 
is at once weak and siuall, is only secondary and in- 
ferential, * Puny' or ' puisno' (puis ne) is born after 
another, therefore younger ; and only by inference 
smaller and ^ 



It were a sign of ignorant arrogancy, if pumei or freshmen shonld 
reject the axioms and piinciples of Aristotle, usual in the schools, be- 
cause they havo some reasons against them which themselves cannot 

Jackson, The Eternal Truth of Scnpturea, c. i. 

[Tlie wortliy soldier] had rather olheis should make a ladder of 

his dead corpse to scale a city by it, tlian a bridge of him whilst alive 

for his puniea to give him the go-by, and pass over him to preferment. 

Fuller, The Holy Stale, b. iv. c. 17. 

He is dead and buried, and by this time no pany among the migiity 

nations of the dead ; for thougli lie left this world not very many days 

past, jet every hour, you. know, addeth largely unto that dark society. 

Sir T. Broivne, LeUer i<? a Friend, p. 1 , 



PoRSOBE. ' Pursue' and ' pursuer' are older words 
in the language than ' persecute' and ' persecutor' — 
earlier adoptions of ' persequor' and ' persecutor,' and 
not, as these last, immediately from the Latin. Be- 
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side the meaning whicb they still retain, they once 
also coTered the meanings which these later words 
have, since their introduction, appropriated as exclu- 
sively their own. 

I first was a blaspbenier and puraawer. 

1 ITim. i. la. Wiclif. 

If God leave them in this hardness of heart, they may prove as 
despoi-ate opposites and pursuers of all gi-acB, of Christ and Christians, 



Q. 

Quaint, 1 In ' quaint,' which is tho Latin ' comp- 
QcAiNTi.Y, J tus,' there lies always now the notion 
of a certain curiosity and oddness, however these may 
be subordinated to ends of beauty and grace, and in- 
deed may themselves be made to contribute to these 
ends ; but all this is of late introduction into the word, 
which had once simply the meaning of elegant, grace- 
ful, skilful, subtle. 

brotel joye, awtte poison queinle, 
monslre that so sotilly canst pointe 
Thy giftea, nnder hcwe of stedfastness. 
That ihon deceivest bothe more and less. 

Chaucer, The Merchanles TaU. 



Bat you, iny lord, 


wet's glad 1 


to be. 


employed 


To show how 


quai, 


it an oraloi 


■you 


are. 




Shi 


ikespenre, ; 


a He» 


ry VI., Act 
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Whom evere I achnl kisse, Iio it is ; holde yc him, and lede je 
warli, or qtmnllj/, 

Mark xiv, 44. Wiclif. 
A bidder giiaintli/ made of cords. 

Shakespeare, The Twn Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii, Sc. 1. 



Querulous. Not once, as now, complaining, but 
quarrelsome. As there is no ' querulosus' in Latin, I 
am inclined to think that ' quarrellous' was tho earlier 
form, though I do not remember to have met it. 

There inhabLt these regions a kind of people, rndo, warlike, ready 
to flghl, queraloas, nnd mischievous, 

Holland, Caindm's Scotland, p. 39. 



R. 

Eaob. 'Kacy' still exists as an epithet applied to 
that which, growing out of a strong and vigorous 
root, tastes of that root out of which it grows ; hut 
' race,' in the sense of root imparting these qualities, 
is not any longer in use. 

I think the Epistles of Phalnris to have more race, more spirit, 
more force of wit and genins, than any other I hare ever seen, either 
ancient or modern. 

Sir William Temple, Works, vol. iii. p, 463. 



Raisin. It is conveniently agreed now that ' raisin' 
shall he employed only of the dried grape, but this 
does not lie in ' raccraus,' from which it is descended, 
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nor yet in its earlier uses ; indeed, " raisins of the swm" 
(Sir J, Harington) was the phi'ase commonly em- 
ployed when our dried fruit was intended, 

Ketlier in the rynejcrd l.hou schalt pailere rejsyns anii grejnoB 
fa-llynge doun, but thou schalt leeve to be gaderid of pore man and 
pilerynis. 



Batheb. This survives for us now only as an ad- 
verb, that part of speecli to which so many others 
seem to tend ; but meete us often in old English in 
its prior form, that is, as an adjective ; being propei'ly 
the comparative of ' rathe,' a synonym for early. 

This is he that I aeiae of, aftir me is comen a man, whiclio was 

made hifoi- me, for lie was raffei' tlian I [quia prior me erat, Vnig,]. 

John i. 30. Widif. 

If the world halith you, wite je tliat it hailrte me in hato rattier 
than yon [me piiorem vobis odio habuit, Vuig.]. 

John XT. 18. Wiclif. 

Wliatsoevei' lliou or such other say, I say that the pilgrimnBO tha,t 
now is used is to them that do it, a prajseable Hnd a good mean lo 
come the ralJier to irrace. 

Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William Thorps. 

The rather lambs been stai'ved with cold. 

Spensei', The Skepha-d's Calendar, F^rsary. 



Recognize. This verb means now to revive our 
knowledge of a person or thing — and nothing more. 
But in earlier usage there was something further im- 
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ported ii)to it. It was to revive this knowledge with 
a purpose — as in the passage below, with the purpose 
of revision. 

In recognizing this hiatory I have employed a littlo more labour, pait- 
Ij to enlai'ge the argument which I look in hand, panly aiso lo aeaay, 
ivhelher by ei y painstaking I might paiifj the etomai-lis, or to satisfy 
the judgments of these impoitune quairellen 

Foxe, Tf BooiofMiity a Epislle Dedicalo g l</fthe Seeoid 
Fd.U„,] to Ihe Qae^ s Ma 



REDtrca Thit whn,h is 'i educed' now is brought 
back to naiiowei limits, oi loiiei teiiiT, oi moie sub 
jeet condition'^, tlnn those under which it subsisted 
before. But nothing of this lies of necessity in thp 
word, nor yet in the eaUier uses of it According to 
these that was ' reduced which was brought back to 
its former estate, an estate that might be, and in ill 
the following examples is, an ampler, largei, m more 
prosperous one than that which it supeisedcd 

The drift of iha Koman aim 
etntes into Eervitnde but runtre 
1)011 flnp;*^ to liberty 

Holland £,if/ p 1211 

There remained only Btilain [('. f. Brittany] to be reunited, nnd so 

the monarchy of Erunte to be reduced lo the ancient terms and boonqts. 

Bacon, The History of King Hearg VII. 

That He might hnie these keys to open the heavenly Hades to 
reduced apostates, lo penitent, beliCTing;, Btlf-deToting sinners, for this 
it was necessnry He should put on man, become obedient to death, 
even Uiat servile punishment, the death of the cross- 
Howe, The Redeemer's Dominion over the Imnsible Wm-ld. 
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Religion. Not, as too often now, used as equivalent 
for godliness; but like ipy\<fxeia, for which it stands 
Jam. i. 27, it expressed the outer form and embodi- 
ment which the inward spirit of a true or a false de- 
votion assumed. 

We would admit and grant them, tliat images naad for no relir/ion, 
or supei'Etition rather, we mean of none voreliipped, nor in danp^er to 
be worshipped of any, may be suffered. 

Homilies I Sermim against PerU of Idolalrg. 
By falsitios nnd Ues the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrnpl«ii to forsake 
God tbeir Creator, and the inviBibte 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gaj' religioas full of pomp and gold. 

Milton, Paradise Losl, h. i. 

Remonstrate, 1 Its present sense, namely, to ex- 

Ebmonbtrancb. j postulate, was only at a very late 
date superinduced on the word. ' To remonstrate' is 
properly to make ani/ representation in regard to some 
step that has been taken. It is now only such show 
or representation as protests against this step ; and 
always assumes this step to have been distasteful : but 
this limitation lies not of necessity in the word ; nor 
did it lie in its earlier uses. 

Properties of a faithful servant ; a sedulous eye, to observe all occa- 
sions within or without, tending to remonstrate the hahit within. 

Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 309. 

When Sir Francis Cottinglon returned with our king's oath. 
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lies, the Spa-iiiards male no remonstrance of joy, or of an oi'dinaiy 

Hacket, The Life of Ardibishop Williams, part i. p. 145. 

Bemobsb, In the single phrase " -without remorse," 
as in ' remorseless,' we still retain a sense of 'remorse' 
which otherwise has quite passed away fi'om it ; em- 
ploying it as equivalent with pity. It was thus, as I 
am inclined to think, that the word acquired this 
moaning. There is nothing which is followed in na- 
tures not absolutely devilish with so swift revulsion 
of mind as acts of cruelty. No where does the eon- 
science so quickly remord, if one may use the word, 
the guilty actor as in and after these ;* and thus ' re- 
moi^se,' which is the penitence of the natural man, 

* A paBSnga of wonderful beauty in one of the Scotch ballads ex- 
emplLfies w!jat is said above. The Gordon has surrounded and set firo 
to the laEtle of an euemy. The (laughter, as a last hope of escape, is 
let down from tlie wail:— 

Tiiey rowd her in a pair of sheets. 

And toivd her owre the wa' ; 
Bnt on the point of Gordon's apear 
She gat a deadly fa'. 

Then wi' his spear he tnmed her owre, 

O, eii !""■ fi'^^ ™*s wan ! 
He said, " Ye are the first that eic 

I wished alive again." 
He turned her owre and owre again. 

Oh, gin her face was while ! 
" I might ha' spared that bonnie l^ce 
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the penitence not wrought by tho spirit of grace, 
while it means the revulsion of the mind and con- 
science against any evil which has been done, came to 
mean predominantly reYulsion against acts of cruelty, 
the pity which followed close on these ; and thus pity 
in general, and not only as in this way called out. 
King Ricliard liy his own experience grew sensible of tlio miseries 
_ wliioli inercliBti(3 nnd mniiners at sea underwent. Wherefore, now 
touclied with remorse of tliejr pidful case, he resolved to revoke the 
law of wrecks. 

Fuller, The Hdg War, b. iii. c. 7. 

His helmet, justice, judgment, and remorse. 

Middleton, The Wisdom of Solomon, c. v. 17- 



Resent, I When iirst introduced into the lan- 
Eksentment, J guago (this was in the seventeenth 
century; 'vox nova in nostra lingua;' Junius), 'to 
resent' meant to have a sense or feeling of that which 
had been done to us, but whether a sense of gratitude 
for the good, or of enmity for the evil, the word it- 
self said nothing, and was employed in both meanings. 
Must we gather from the fact that the latter is now 
the exclusive employment of it, that our sense of in- 
juries is much stronger and more lasting than our 
sense of benefits ? 

'Tia by my touch alone that you reseni 
What objects yield deliyhl, what discontent. 

Bennniont, Psi/cke, can. iv, st, 156. 

Perchance as vnltures are said to smell the eartliliness of a dying 

corpse ; so this biid of prey [the evil Spirit which personated Ssmuel] 
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of his death f 


rse than earlhly snvour in the soul of Sflul, an evWerce 
It hand. 

Fuller, The Profane Stale, h. v, c. 4. 


The judic: 
woi'd before ■ 


ions pfll9t« ivill prefer a drop of llie sincere milk of the 
fessels full of traditionarj potlagc, resistting of the wild 



gonrd of human invention. 

Id., A Fisgah Sight of Pokstine, h. iii. c. 1- 
SfldnsBB does in eome cases hfcoine a. Christian, as being an index 
ofa piousmind, of compassion, and a wi?fl, proper resen(nioi( of things. 
J. Taylor, Sermon 23, part ii. 
The Cotnicil taking notice of the many good seiTieeB porformecl 
by Mr, John Millon, tlieir Secretary for foi-eign languages, particn- 
Inrly fr^r Iiis book in sindloation of the Parliament and people of Eng- 
land against the cftlnmnies and invectives of Salmasins, have lliougbt 
fit to derlare their resenlme.nl and good acceptnnca of the same, and 
that the thanks of the Council be retni-ned to Mr, Milton. 

Extract from " The CouhbU-BooIc," 1651, Jtine 18, 

Restive, | Any one now invited to define a 
Restiveness. J ' restive' horse would certainly put 
into his definition that it was one with too much mo- 
tion ; but in obedience to its etymology 'restive' woald 
have oiice meant one with too little ; determined to 
continue at rest when it ought to go forward. Immo- 
bile, lazy, stubborn, are the three stages of meaning 
which the word went througb, before it reached its 
fourth and present. 

Bishops or presbyters ive know, and deacons we know, but what 
are chaplains 1 In state perhaps they may be listed among the upper 
seri'ing-men of some great man's liousehold, the yeomen ushers of de- 
votion, where the master is too re^ij or too rich to say liis own prayers. 
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Jlestive, ov Iii:sly, dimving back instead of going forwdrd, us some 
horses do. 

Pbillipa, TheNev, World of Wmib. 

Nothing hindei'eth men's fortunes so mucli as tliis : Idem manobat, 
neque idem dcMbat; men aro wliere tliey were, when occasions tarn. 
. . . From whatsoever root or cause tliis resitveness of mind proceed- 
elh, it is a thing most prejudicifll. 

Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, h. ii. 
Tlie snnke, by restiness and lying still all winter, hath n certain 
membnine or film growing over the whole body. 

Hollniid, Pliny, part i. p. 210. 



Retaliate, ~I It has fared with. ' retaliate' and ' re- 

Eetaliation. j taliation' as it has with ' reseat' and 

'resentment,' that whereas men could once speak of 

the ' retaliation' of benefits as well as of wrongs, they 

only ' retaliate' injuries now. 

Our captain would not salute tho city, except tliey would retaliate, 
Biar, ./ H„,; Tmj., A.g. 1, 16-S. 

[The kins] expects a retnrn in speeio from them [the Dissenters], 
thflt the kindness which lie hns graciously shown them may bo retali- 
ated on those of liis own persuasion. 

Dryden, Pi-efa/x to The Hind and ike Panther. 

His majesty caused directions to be sent for the enlargement of the 
Eoman priests, in rdaliallon for iJie prisoners that were set at liberty 
in Spain to eongrittnlate (be prince's welcome. 

Hacket, The Life of Archbishop Williams, part i. p. 166. 



UiG. A somewhat Tulgar word, with the present 
use of which, however, we are probably all familiar 
from its occurrence in John Gilpin -■— 
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" He little gnesaed when lie set out 
Of running such a riij." 

But a ' rig' in its earlier use was not so often a 
strange uncomely ff.at, as a wanton uncomely person. 

Let none eondcmn them [the girls] for rigs because thns hoj-Iing. 
wilh tlie boys, seeing tlic Eimplieily of their age was a patent to privi- 
leije any innocent pastime. 

Fuller, A Phgah Sighl i^Paleetine, h. iv. c, 6, 

Room. In certain connections we still employ 
' room' for place, but in many more, having this mean- 
ing once, it has it no longer. Thus the reader who 
accepts the words of our Authorized Version, " When 
thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down 
in the highest room" (Lnke xir. 8), according to the 
present use of 'room' may easily fall into a slight 
misunderstanding, and imagine to himself guests as- 
sembling in various apartments, some more honorable 
than other ; and not, as indeed the meaning is, taking 
higher oi' \oviBr places at one and the same table. 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son, yoang Edwai-d, 
And all the unlooked-for issue of tlieir bodies. 
To take their rooms, era I can place myself? 

Shakespeare, 3 Emrij VI., Act iii. So. 2. 
If he have but twelve pence in's puree, he will give it for the bast 
room in a playhouse. 

SJvT, Ovcrbury, Characters: A Proud Man. 

Ruffian, 1 The Italian 'rufQano,' the Spanish 
RuFFiANLr. j ' rufian,' the French ' ruffien,' all signi- 
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fy the setter-forward of an infamous ti'affic t 
the sexes ; nor will the passages quoted below leave 
any doubt that this is the proper meaning of ' ruffian' 
in English, others being secondary and derived from 
it. At the same time the ' ruflSati' is not merely the 
' leno,' he is the ' amasius' as well ; and the frequent 
allusions to long and elaborately curled hair which go 
along with the word make one suspect a connection 
■with the Spanish ' rufo,' not as it means red, but crisp 
or curled. On the possible derivations see Diez, 
Roman. Spr. p. 299. 

Our English rujfiaiia are Tnewmofplioaed into women in their de- 
formed gi-iailed locks and liair. 

Prjnne, Histriomastix, b. i. 

A bmvd'a fumituie, the first a stout ruffian to guard her. 

HoUmd's Leaguer, 1G32, no pngination. 
He [licr husband] is no aoonev abroad thau she is insHindy at 
homo, revelling with her ntffians, 

Reynolds, God's Reoenge against Murder, b. iii. hist. 11. 
Who [n London hath not heard of his [Greene's] dissoln'o and 
licenlions living; his fond disguising of a Master of Art with rvffiaidy 
hair, unseemly appavel, and more unseemlj compHiij' ? 

G. Harvey, Four Letters loacliiiig Boberl Q<-eene, p. 7. 
Some freneliilied or outlandish monsieur, who linth nothing else to 
mfike him famous, I aliould soy infamous, bat an effeminate, ruffianli/, 
ugly, and deformed lock. 

Prjnne, The Unhveliness of Love-Lochs, p. 27. 



Rummage. This means at present in the looking 
for one thing to overturn and unsettle a great many 
others. It is a sea-term, and signified at first to Ais- 
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pose with such orderly method goods io the hold of a 
ship that there should be the greatest possible room, 
or ' roomage,' The quotation from Pliillips shows the 
word in the act of transition from its former use to 
its present. 

And that the masters of the ships do loolt wiill to tha romai/ing, for 
they might tiring sway a grent deal more than they do, if they would 
tnke pBtn in tlie roaiagmg. 

Ilatkliiyt, Vogaaes, vol. i. p. 308. 

To Tummaiie (sea-lorm) ; To itmovo any goods or l"eS"E^ !inra 
one place to nnother, especially to clear tha ship's hold of any goods 
or lading, in order to tlieir heing handsomely stowed mid placed ; 
whence the word is used npon other oecusions, for to rake into, or to 
search narpowly. 

Pliillips, The New World of Words. 



Sad, "\ TJiis had once the meaning of earnest, 
Sadly, > serious, sedate, ' set,' this last heing only 
Sadness. ) another form of the same word. The 
passage from Shakespeare quoted below marks ' sadly' 
and ' sadness' in their transitional state from the old 
meaning to the new ; Eenvolio using ' sadness' in the 
old sense, Romeo pretei^ding to understand him in the 



Odcn 
That ■ 


3 wif, 


to me sc 


iu of lustyheiie, 

, siirfe, and cko so trewe. 

Chaucer, The Mxndphs Tah. 


He may have o 


ney. 


!flr, or 1 


wo at (he most, an ancient and sad 


itron attending o 


nhin 







Sir T. Eiyot, The Govsmo 
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For ivhen I think how far this earth doth us diviile, 

Alas, mes earns, love throws me down; I feel how that I slide. 

BhC then T think again, Why sh^juld I tlma miatnist 

So sweet a wight, ao sad and wise, that is so trno and justl 

Surrey, The Faithful Lover. 

In go the speres sadlt/ in the rest. 

Chmcer, The Knightes Tale. 

Thei-efnr jc, britheron, bifnr witynge kepe you Bi!f, lest ye be dis- 
Bfljved hi eiTOur of unwise men, and falle iiwei Iro youre oivne sadness 
[a pvopriS iirmitate Vulg.]. 

2 Fit. in. 17. Wiclif. 

Ben, Tel! me in sadness who she is you love 1 
Bom. What, shall I groan, and tell you f 
Beii. Groan ? why, no ; 

But snfJ'y tell mo whol 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act i, Sc. 1 . 



. Sash. At present always a belt or girdle of the 
loins ; not so, however, when first introduced from tho 
East. By the ' sash,' or ' sJiash' as it was then always 
spelt, was understood the roll of silk, fine linen, or 
gauze, worn about the head ; in fact a turban. 



Shask: Cidttris sen IJnra, pileus, Tnrcious, ut Doct. Th, H. placet, 

ab It. Sessa, gausapina cnjns involuciia Turcffl pileos saos adornant. 

Skinner, Elj/molofficon. 

So much for tlie silk in Judea, called Sliesh in Hebrew, wlieneo 
hsply that fine linen or silk is cEillecl shashes, worn at tills day about 
the heads of eastern paoplo. 

Fuller, A Pisga/t Sight of Palestine, b. ii. c. 14. 

He [a. Persian merchant] was apparelled in a long robe of nioth of 
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gold, his liead was wreathed willi a huge shnsh or tnlipant of iUk und 

Thomas Hei-bert, Travels uito dinei-s purls of Asia aiid A/Hque, 
1638, p. 191. 

Secure, 1 In our present English the difference 
Seoubitt. j between ' safe' and ' secure' is hardly- 
recognized, but once it was otherwise. ' Secure' 
('securus' = sine cura) was subjective; it was a 
man's own sense, well gi'ouiided or not, of the absence 
of danger ; safe was objective, the actual fact of sucb 
absence of danger. A man, therefore, might not be 
' safe,' just because he was ' secure' (thus see Judges 
xviii. 7, 10, 27, Authorized Version). I may observe 
that our use of ' secure' at Mail, xxviii. 14, is in fact 
this early, though we may easily read the passage as 
though it were employed in the modern sense. " We 
will secwre you," of our Version represents (JfJ-spi/ivous 
ijias iiiiiii<!ojj.Bv of the original. 





cannot endure to bo distu 


rbed or awakened fi'om our pleasing 
safe, but to bo secure. 
J. Taylor, Of Slander and Flatlery. 


Th.y[™k.J„m]mMl« 




whon they aro si 
Id., Apples 


ifo. 

of Sodom. 




Ho means, my iorfl, that we are tc 

Whilt Bolingbrokii, throngh our s 

Grows strong and great in aubatai 

Shakespeare, Kinff 


eciiTitg, 

ICO and in friondE 

Bkhard II., Act 


iii. Sc. 2. 



The last daughter of pride is delicacy, under which is contained 
glottoay, luxory, sloth, and seeuriig. 

Nash, Christ's Teart ooer Jeruialeii, p. 137. 
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See. Not always coufiuod as now to the seat or 
residence of a bishop ; nor indeed did it necessarily 
involve the notion of a seat of avthonty at all. 
At Babiloine was his Bovcralne see. 

Ciimitor, The Mm,lce.s Tale. 
And small harpers willt !iii' glci's 
Sale under hem in divers sees. 

la., Tlie Bouse of Fame., b. iii. 

The I*inl sinoot all the fjrst eotun in the loond of l^ipte, fro the 

tyxst, gotun of Pliarao, ihat eat in hia see, UQto t)ie fyret gotun of ihe 

Exod. xii. 29. Witlif. 

Sensual, i ' Sensual' is employed now only in an 
Sensuality. J iU meaning, and implies ever a pre- 
dominance of sense ia provinces where it ought not 
so to predominate. Milton, feeling that we wanted 
another word affirming this predominance where no 
such fault was implied by it, and tbat ' sensiial' only 
imperfectly expressed this, employed, I know not 
whether he coined, ' sensuous,' a word which, if it had 
rooted itself in the language, might have proved of 
excellent service. ' Sensuality' has had always an ill 
meaning, but at the same time it was not once the ill 
meaning which it has. now. Any walking by sense 
and sight rather than by faith was ' sensuality' of old. 

Hath not the Lord Jeans convinced thy aensaol heart by sensual ar- 
guments 1 If thy sense were not lefi-liandeij, thou mighteat with thy 
right hand bear down tliine infidelity; for God hath given asenranoB 
suffitiant by his Son to tliy very sense, if thoa wert not brnlisb (1 John 

1.1). 

Eogei's, Naaman the Si/>-iaii, p. 493. 
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He who mielit clnim ihia absolute power over the soul to be be- 
lieved upon his bare worf, yet Beeing the s!iisi:alitg of man and oiiF 
woful distrqst, ia willing to bIIow us al) the meflns of slrensllieTiing 

Id., lb. p. 483. 

A great nnnibec of people in divers parts of this realm, followiiis 

their own setisualiig, and living without knowledge and due fear of 

God, do wilfully nnd scliismatically abslain and refuse to come to their 

own parish churehes. 

Act of n„ifoy«,iliJ, 166-1. 



Seevility,' The svbjecUve abjeetness and baseness 
of spirit of one who is a slave, or who acts as one, is 
always implied by this word at the present; while 
once it did but express the objective fact of an out- 
wardly servile condition in him to whom it was as- 
cribed, leaving it possible that in spirit he might be 
free notwithstanding. 

Such servi/ilg as the Jews endured under the Greeks and Asiaties, 
have they endin'od under the Saracen nnd the Turk. 

Jackson, The Eternal Tnilli of 6'cn>(ure, h. i. o. 26. 

The same [faith] Inclined Moses to exchange the dignities and de- 
lights of a court for a slate of vnt;rancy and tervililg. 

Barrow, Sermon S, On the Apostles' Creed. 



Shbeh. It is curious that Christopher Sly's decla- 
ration that he was " fourteen pence on the score for 
sheer ale" (Taming of the S/irew, Induction., Sc. 2) 
should have given so much trouble to some of our 
early commentators. ' Sheer,' which is pure, unmixed, 
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was used of things concrete once, but more of tilings 
abstract now. 

They had scarcely sunk through the uppermost conrse of sand 
abovo, when they might Eee small sources to l>o[l up, at tlie flrst 
troubled, but afterward thej began to yield ihea" and clear water in 
i;reat ftbundanco, 

Holland, Livy, p. 1191. 

Thou sheer, immaeulale, and silver fonntain. 
From whence this stream tliiongh muddy passages 
Hath held his cmi-ent. 

Shafeespeare, King Sicliard II., Act v. Sc. 3. 
Thou never hadst in tbj house, to stay men's stomachs, 
A piece of Suffolk clieese, or gammen of bacon. 
Or any esculent, but sheer drink only. 
For which gi'oas fault I here do damn thy license. 

r, A New Way to pay Old Debts, Act iv. So, 2. 



Shelf. ' To shelve' as = to shoal, still 
but not so ' shelf as ~ shallow or sand-bank. 

I thought fit to follow the rule of coasting maps, where the shelved 
and racks are described as well as the safe cbaDuel. 

Davenajit, Preface to Gondiberl. 
The watchful hera felt the knocks, and found 
The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. 
Sure ol' his pilot's loss, he takes himself 
The helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the shelf, 

Dryden, Virgil's jSneid, b, v. 

Shrew. There are at the present no ' shrews' save 
female ones ; btit the word, like so many others which 
we have met with, now restrained to one sex, was 
formerly applied to both. It conveyed also of old a 
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mncli deeper moral reprobation than now or tlian iii 
the middle English it did Thus Lucifer is a ' shrew' 
in Piers Ploughman, and two murderers are ' shrews' 
in the quotation from Chaucer which follows. 



And thus accoMed bon this skrants tweye 
To elea the thiidde, as ye ban herd me seye. 

Clianuer, TIib Pardmeres Tale. 


If I sQhal Bchowe mo innoce 
!^™ me compi-obabit, Vulg.]. 


nt. He schal piere nie a sda-ewe [pra- 
JoMfL. 20. Widif. 


I know none more covotoui 
Foxe, The Book of Mar 


4 sSreais than ye mv, when je have a 
■tsn; Eraminathn of WilUam Thorpe. 



Shrewd, l The weakness of the world's moral 

Shrewdness, f indignation against evil, causes a 
multitude of words which OQce conveyed intensest 
moral reprohatiou gradually to convey none at all, or 
it may be even praise. ' Shrewd' and ' shrewdness' 
must be numbered among these. 

Ib he sheuid and nnjust in hia dealings with, others 1 

Sowh, Sermons, 1737, vol. vi. p. 106. 

Forsothe the erthe is corrupt before God, and is fulfilled with 
achrewdnes finiquilale, Vulc.]. 

fen. vi. 12, Wiclif; 

The prophete saith; Flee shrewdnesse [deelioet a malo, Vulg.J.and 
do goodnesse ; seek peee, and fotwe it. 

Chaueer, Tlie Tale ofMelibeiis. 

Siege. We employ ' siege' now only of the sitting' 
down of an army before a fortified place with the pur- 
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182 SIEGE SILLY. 

pose of taking it ; but it had once the double meaning, 
abstract and concrete, of the French ' siege,' a seat. 

WhannD mantles Bone sehal come in liia majesle and alia hiEO 
itungclis with hyni, thannc h* achal sitte on the sege of liia iDBJesto, 
aod alio folliia sehal be gaijertde bifore liym. 

MaU. XXV, 31, 32, "WidLf. 
A stalely siege of sovei-aiiie majebtj, 
And thei-eou sat a woman goreeoue gay. 

Spenser, Tlie Fairy Queen, ii. 7, 44. 
Besides, opon the retj- siege of joEiice 
Loi-d Angelo hath to the common ear 
Professed the conti-ai-y. 

SlialiOBpoare, Measjire for Measure, Act iv. So. 2. 

SiLLT. A deep conviction of men that he who do- 
parts from evil will make himself a prey, that none 
will be a match for the world's evil who is not himself 
evil, has brought to pass the fact that a numbei' of 
words, signifying at first goodness, signify next well- 
meaning simplicity, the notions of goodness and fool- 
ishness, with a strong predominance of the last, for a 
while interpenetrating one another in them, till at 
length the latter quite expels the former, and remains 
as the sole possessor of the word. I need hardly 
mention the Greek Eu^fliiff, ;J»)Ssi« : while the same has 
happened in regard of our own ' silly,' which (the 
same word as the German ' selig,') has successively 
meant, (1) blessed, (_2) innocent, (3) harmless, (4) 
weakly foolish. 

Holofornea, a valiant and mighty captain, being overwhelmed with 
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tiickeu from t.is alioul.kis by tliat sUli; ■.voiaan 

■n against Gtuttmip and Drunkenness. 

This Miles Forest end John Digliton nboat midnight jlhc tiUi/ 
cliildren lying in tlieir beds) came into iho chamlier, and auddcnly 
lopi^ed lliem up among the dolbei. 

Sir T. More, The History of King Hichard III. 

Strange it wnB thouglit, and absurd Hbovfl the rest, 10 chflse and 

keep out of tiie house sillg swallowe, hnrmless and gentle creal ures. 

Holland, Plutardi's Morali, p. 776. 



SiNCERB, ) The etymology of ' siocerus' being un- 
SiNCKRiTir. j certain, it is impossible to say what is 
the primary notion of our English ' sincere.' It and 
' sincerity' no less belong now to an ethical sphere 
exclusively ; but the absence of foreign admixture 
which they predicate might be literal once. 

The mind of a man, as it is not of that content or receipt to com- 
pveheiid knowledge without helps Bud supplies, so again, it is not 
sincere, but of an ill and corrupt tincture. 

Bacon, Of the Interpretation of Nature, c. xvi. 

The Germans are a people that more than all the world, I think, 
may boast sinceriii/, as being for some thousands of years a pure and 
unmixed people. 

Teltham, A bnef Character of the Low Cambies, p. 59. 



Skeleton. Now tlie complex of bones as entirely 
denuded of the flesh ; but in eai-Iy English, and there 
in stricter agreement with its etymology, the dried 
mummy. 
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Scelet; the dead body of a mun artificicllj diled o 
be kopt or seen a long tirao. 



Soft, "1 It is not an honorable fact that ' soft' 
SoFTNBHs. j and ' softness' should now be terms of 

slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed ; 

although indeed it is only a ropetitioa of what we find 

in ;^pv]jro'i:, su7iSr,s, ' gutig,' ' bonhomie,' and other words 

not a few. 

That they speak evil of no man, tliat they be no (ighlovs, but sort 

[im£ii(i:i], Ebowing all meekness unto all men. 

Tilm iii, 2, Tyndale. 

The meek or aoji shall inherit the earth ; even as wo say, Be still, 
and have thy will, 

Tjndale, Exposition on the n., vL, vii. CJIiaplers of Si. Matthew. 
Let your softness [tS mrmij i/iiS^] be known unto all men. 

Phil. IV. 5. Cranmer, 

Sonnet. A ' sonnet' now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither moro nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, though admitting a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ' sonnet' used often to 
be applied to any shorter poem, especially of an ama- 
tory kind. 

Ha [Avion] had a wonderful desire U> cbaunt a soniiet or hymn unto 
Apollo Pyiliiu 







Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 343. 


If ye will tell us 


a tale, 1 


>r play a jig, or show us a play and flue 


ugbtB, or sing swinei 


! in our 


ears, there we will bo for you. 



Rogers, N:ia«iaii the Si/ri'ai 
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Sot, 'I He only is a > sot' now whose stupor 

Sottish, > and folly is Connected with, and the 
SoTTisHNEss. 1 I'ssult of, cxcessive drink. But any 
fool would once bear this name. 

In Egypt oft htiB seen the sot bow down, 
And reverence some deiiieil tmboon. 

Oldham, TTie Eighth Satire of Boihaa. 

He [Perseus] commanded tliosa poor divers to be secretly mur- 
dered, that no person should cemnln alive that was privy to that sottish 
It of his. 

Holland, Zi-!.y, p. 1177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a kinfi;, 
Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he di'ew 
God's altar to disparage and displace 
Tor one of Syrian mode. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

ss uud dotage is the extinguishing of reason in phlegm or 

H. More, The Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viu. c. U. 



Sparkle. Water ' sparkles' most when it is scat- 
tered. This must explain the transition of the word 
from its former meaning, as indicated in the passages 
given below, to its present. 

The Lansgrave halli sparkled his ai'my without any further enter- 
prise. 

Slate Papers, vol. x. p. 718. 

And awhile chaning al! those things in his month, he spitteth it 
upon him whom he desireth to kill ; who being sparkled therewith, 
dieth by force of Uie poison within the space of half an hour. 

Purchas's Pilgrims, part 11. p. U95. 
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Speciods. Like the Latin ' speciosiis' it simply sig- 
nified beautiful once ; it now means always, presenting 
a deceitful appearance of that beauty which is not 
really possessed, and is never used in any but an ethi- 

This prince liadde s. dowter dere, Asneth was her nnme, 
A virgiue ful specious, and semelj' of Etatmi}. 

Metrical Honmice oflhe Fourleailk Centuri/. 
Whicli [fllmujt-ti'ees], if odoriferous, mode lliat passnge as sweet 10 
the smell as specioat to tlie eiglit. 

FQlier, A Phgali Siglit of Palestine, h. ill. c. 2. i 5. 

Spice. We have in English a double adoption of 
the Latin ' species,' namely ' spice' and ' species.' 
' Spice,' the earlier form in which we made the word 
our own, is now limited to aromatic drugs, which, as 
consisting of various kinds, have this name of ' spices.' 
But ' spice' was once employed as ' species' is now. 

Abstejnc jou fro al yvul spice [ab omni specie maid, Vnlg.]. 

I Thess. V. 22. Widif. 

The spices of penHiici: ben throe. That on of hem is Bolempno, 
another is commune, nnd the thi-iildc privie. 

Chnucer, The Persones Tale. 
Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is deseribed in 
two kinds of apice«. The one is named justice dislrihulivo, Ihe olhei- 
is called commutntive. 

Sir T. BIjot, The Governor, b. iii. c. 1. 

Spinster. A. name t!ia.t used to be not uncommonly 
applied to women of evil life, in that they were set to 
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enforced labor of spinning in the spittle or House of 
Correction, and thus were ' spinsters.' None of our 
Dictionaries, so far as I have observed, take note of 
this use of the word. 

Msny wonlii never be indicted spins/eri, wei^e they apinGters iniicccl, 
nor coma to eo public and shomeful punislimentB, if paijifully em- 
ployed in tbat vocation. 

Fnllei-, The Woi-ihies of Eaghnd, Kent. 

Gt:la. These women are still troabiosomo ; 

There be houees pi-ovided for suuh wretclied women, 

And some small rents to set yc a spinning. 
Drusilla. Sir, 

We Bre no spinsters, nor, if you look upon us, 

So wretched as yon take us. 

Benumont and Fletcher, The Prnpheless, Act iii. So. 1. 



Staple. A curious change has come over this word. 
We should now say, Cotton is the great ' staple,' that 
is, the established merchandize, of Manchester ; our 
fathers would have reversed this and said, Manchester 
is the great ' staple' or established mart of cotton. 
We make the goods prepared or sold, the ' staple of 
the place, they made the place the ' staple' of the 
goods. 

Men in all ages have made themselves meiry with singling out 
some place, and fixing the staple of stupidity and stolidity therein. 

Fullor, The TPurr/iies of England, NMingkamsliirB, 

Staple; a city or town, where mei'cliants jointly lay u)) tlieir corn- 
moditiog for the better altering of them by the i^ieai ; a public sfore- 

Fhillips, The Neio World of Woids. 
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Starve, The Anglo-Saxon ' steorfan,' the German 
' sterbeo,' to die, it is only by comparatively modern 
use restricted to perishing bycoldorbykwnger; in 
this restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
' noyer,' to kill by drownivff, while ' neeare,' from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words are thus like rivers, which 
onee pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry land and abandoned them all, save 
one, or as in the present instance it happens, save two. 

For wele or wo she n'ill liini not Cui-nake : 
Sho n'is not very him lo love and asrve. 
Though that he lie bedrede til that he sterue. 

Chsucer, Th^ Merchaaim Tale. 

But, if for mo yc fight, or me will serve, 
Not this ruJc kmd ,>f battle, nor these arms 
Are meet, the which da men in hnle (o sterue. 

Spenser, ITie Fairg Queen, ii. 6, 34. 



State, Used often by our old writers for a raised 
dais or platform, on which was placed a chair or 
throne with a canopy (the German ' Thronhimmel') 
above it ; being the cbiefest seat of honor ; thus iu 
Massinger's BondmoM, Act i. Sc. 3, according to the 
old stage-direction Archidamus " offers Timoleon the 
state." 

But for a canopj to shade her head. 

Ho stale which lastE no longef than 'tia stayed. 

And fastened up by cords and piilai's' aid. 

Beaumont, Psijche, can. xix. 3t, 170. 
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T)ieiv mojeslLoa weio seated ns is aroresaid under tlieLr winopies or 
slates, wliereof iliat of the Queon van someivhot lesaw and lower than 
ttint of [lie King, but both of llioin exceeding lich. 

Hiatory of th Coronalion of King James II., 16ET, p. Gl. 
When he went to court, he used to kick away tlie state, and sit 
down hy liia prince clieok by jowl. Confound thess ataies, aaya he, 
they are a modern invention. 

Swift, IlistBry of John Bidi, part ii. c. 1 . 

Stationee. There was a time wlicn ' stationer,' 
moaning properly no more than one who Iiad his sio- 
tion, that is, in the market-place or elsewhere, Included 
the bookseller and the publisher as well as the dealer 
in the raw material of books. But when, in the di- 
vision of labor, those became separate businesses, the 
name was restrained to him who dealt in the latter 
articles alone. 

I donbt not bat tliat the Animadverlor's stationer dotli hope and de- 
sire tliat bo hath thus pleased people in hia hook, for the advancing 
of the price and quickening the sale thereof. 

Fuller, The Appeal of Injured Innocence, p. 38. 

The right of the printed copies fwhich the stationer takes as hia own 
freehold) was dispersed in five or six several hands, 

Olay, Preface to Dr. Jackson's Woris. 

SiTCKLE, 1 Now to stand with a certain pertinacity 
Stickler. J to one's point, refusing to renounce or 
go back from it; but formerly equivalent to the em- 
phatic ' decharpir,' a word which the French language 
has now let go, to interpose between combatants and 
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separate them, when they had sufBoiently satisfied the 
laws of honor; some deriving it from the wands, 
sceptres, or sticks with which the heralds engaged in 
this office separated the combatants. Our present 
meaning of the word connects itself with the past in 
the fact that the ' sticklers, or seconds, as we should 
call them now, often fulfilled another function, being 
ready to maintain in their own persons and by their 
own arms the quarrel of their principals, and thus to 
' stickle' for it. 

Belwixt wliiph ihrae a question gi-ew. 

Which should the worthiest lie ; 

Which violently they pursnc, 

And would not stickled he. 

Di-ajtoii, Muses' Elpium, NpnpL 6. 

The same angel [in Taseo], wlien lialf of tho Cln-istions are iilreody 
killed, and all the rest nre in a fuir way of l)eing routed, atkkles he- 
twixt the i-emainders of God's hosts and tha laca of iiends ; pulls the 
devils backwards by the tails, and diives them from their quaiiy. 

Drj'den, Dedication of Tiimelalions f-orn Juvenal, p. ] 22. 

The drflgon wing of night o'erspraads the aarth, 
And, sliddfr-WVa, tho armies sepnmles. 

Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, Act v, Sc. 9. 
Our former chief*, like aiieklets of the war, 
Pirst fought to inflame the parties, then to poise ; 
The quarrel loved, but did tho cauBe abhor, 
And did not strike to hurt, bitC make a noise. 

Dryden, Ob (/le Dealh of Oliver Cromnvll 



Stout, "( The temptation to the strong to be also 
Stoutness- j the proud is SO natural, 50 difficult to 
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resist, and resisted by so few, that it is nothing won- 
derful when woi'ds, &i'st meaning the one, pass over 
into the sense of the other. ' Stout,' however, has 
not retained, except in some provincial use, the sense 
of proud, nor ' stoutness' of pride. 



M h Put h lasea p 509 
Come 1 to luin, et 
Thy motlier rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy flnngerous slavtnesit ; for I mock at doaih 
With as big Iieiirt B3 thou, 

Shakespeare, Curiclanus, Act iii. Sc. 2, 



Stove. This word has much narrowed its meaning, 
Bath, hothouse, any room where air or water were 
artificially heated, was a ' store' once. 

Whfn a certain Fi^enchman *nme to visit Mclanclhon, be foiind 
him ill his stove, with one hand dandling his cliild in the swodilling- 
cloats, and the other holding a book and reading it. 

Fuller, The Ilolf/ Slate, h. ii. c. 9. 
How tedious ia it to them that live in sieves and caves half a year 
together, as in Icolnnd, IMnscovy, or ttniler tlio pole ! 

Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, part i. sect. 2. 



Sublime. There is an occasional use of ' sublime' 
by our earlier poets, a use in which it bears much the 
g of the Greeli ujiBfi,ifa.-i,,c~, or perhaps approaehoa 
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still more closely to that of (j^Ersupij, high and lifted 
up as with pride ; which has now quite departed from 
it. 

For the firond Soldan with presumptuous cheer, 
And couulenaitee sabliioe and insolent, 
Sought only slaughter and avengfimout. 

Spensej', The Fair,, Qaeen, b. r. c, 8. 
Their hearts were jocund and sublime, 
Drunit with idolatry, dmnk with wine. 

Milton, Samson Agomstes. 

Sure. Used once in the sense of afBanced, or 
'hand-fasted.' See 'Assure,' 'Eksuke.' 

Tlie liing was sure to daniE Elizabeth Lncy, and her husband be- 
fore God. 

Sir T. More, ITie H!storg of King Richaj-d III. 

Suspect, 1 To ' suspect' is properly to look under, 
Suspicion. J and Out of this fact is derived oar pres- 
ent use of the word ; but in looking under you may 
also look up, and herein lies the explanation of an 
occasional use of ' suspect' and ' suspicion' which we 
find in our early writers. 

Pelopidas being sent the Gecond time into Thessaly, to mako ac- 
cord betwixt the people and Alexander, the tyrant of Phcres, was by 
this tyrant (not suspecting the dignity of an ambassador, nor of his 
caantry) made prisoner. 

North, Plutarch's lAves, p, 927. 

If God do intimate to the spirit of any wise inferiors that they ought 
to reprove, then let them saspecl their own poisons, and beware that 
they make do open contestation, but be eoitwnt with privacy. 

Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p, 330. 
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CordeiUa out of mere love, witliout tlie saspicion of expected re- 
ward, at the inesasge only of her father in distress, pours forth tras 
filinl tears. 

Millon, The History uf Eng\and, I), i. 



Sycophant. The early meaning of ' sycophant,' 
when it was employed as equivalent to informer, de- 
lator, calumniator, ' promoter,' agreed better with its 
assumed derivation, and undoubted use, in the Greek, 
than does our present. Employing it as we now do 
in the sense of false and fawning flatterer, we might 
seem at first sight to employ it in a sense not merely 
altogether unconnected with, but quite opposite to, its 
former. Yet indeed there is a very deep inner con- 
nection between the two uses. It is not for nothing 
that Jeremy Taylor treats of these two, " Of Slander 
and Flattery," in one and the same sermon. 

The poor man that hath nought to lose ia not afraid of the s^co- 
phaiit or promoter. 

Holland, Pliilai-ch's ifora/s, p. 261. 

He [St. Paul] in peril of the wildcmcBB, that is of wild bEasts; 
they [rich men] not only of the wild beast called the sycophant, but 
of the tame beast too, called the flatterer. 

Amlrews, Sernum prearhed at the Spittle. 
Sanders, that malicions sgcerphant, will have no less tlian twenty- 
six wain-load of silver, gold, mid precious stones to be seizsd into the 
king's hands by the spoil of that monument. 

Hejlin, The History of the Eeformalion, ed. 1849, vol. i. p. 20, 



Symbol. The employment of ' symbol' in its proper 
Greek sense of contribution thrown into a common 
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stock, as in a pic-aic, or the like, is frequent in Jere- 
my Taylor, and examples of it may be found in other 
scholarly writers of the seventeenth century. 

The consideration of these things hath oft suggested, and at length 
pei'suaded me to make this eltempt, to cast in my mite to this treas- 
urj, my st/aibdum toward so chsiilahle a work. 

Hammond, A Paraphrase and Annotations oa the Psalms, Preface. 

Christ hath finished his own sufferipgs for expiation of the world ; 
jet there are " portions that are behind of the Eutfeiings" of Christ, 
which must Ite filled tip hj his body the Chuirh ; and happy are they 
that pot in the greatest sgmbol; for "in the same measure jou are 
partftkers of the sufferings of Christ, in the same shall je be also of 
the consolation." 

J, Taylor, The Faith and Patience of the Saints. 



T. 

Table, The Latin ' tabula' had for one of its 
meaniugs picture or painting; and this. caused that 
' table' was by our early writers used often in the same 
meaning. 

The table wherein Detraction was expressed, he [Apelles] painted 
Sir T, Elyot, The Goverrun; b. iii. c. 27. 

You shall see, as it wet'e in a table printed hefbre your eyes, the 
eTil'&vourednesB and deformity of this most detestable vice. 

Homilies ; Sermon against Ooatentioa. 

Learning flanrished yet in the city of Sicyon, and they esteemed 
the painting of laMes in that city to be the perfectest for true colours 
and iine drawing, of all other places. 
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Tall. Our ancestors superinduced on the priniaiy 
meaning of ' tall' a secondary, resting on the assump- 
tion that tall men ■would be also brave, and tliis often 
with a dropping of the notion of height altogether. 

His [tho Eail of Richmond's] companions being almost in despaii- 
of victory were suddenly tecomforted by Sir William Smnley, which 
c'Hine to succours vfith three thousand tall men. 

Grafton, Chfoiiic/e. 

Tambtirlaine. Where are my common snldiers now, that fought 

So lionlike upon Asphnltis' plains? 
Soldier. Here, my lord. 

Tamhariaine. Hold ye, tali soldiers, take je queens apiece. 

Marlowe, Tambarlaine the Great, part ii., Act iv. Sc. i. 

Ho [Prince Edward] would proffer to fight with any mean person, 
if cried np by the volge for a tail man. 

Fuller, Tfe Hoh/ War, h. ir, c. 29. 



Tabpadlin. Not any longer used except in the 
shorter form of ' tar' for sailor. 

The Archbishop ofBonrdeaux is at pi'esent General of the Fronch 
naval forces, who tliough a priest, is yet permitted to turn larpaalirt 
and soldier. 

The Turkish Spy, Later 2. 



Temper. What has been said under the word ' hu- 
mour' will also explain ' temper,' and the earlier uses 
of it which we meet. The happy ' temper' would be 
the bappy mixture, tho blending in due proportions, 
of the four principal ' humours' of the body. 
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The esqniaiteness of hia [the Saviour's] bodily tempo- increaaed 
tlie exquisiteness of his torment, and the ingenuity of hia aonl added 
to his sensibleness of the IndtgnitieG and affi'onts offered to lilm. 

Fnller, A Pisgali Sight ofPaUslme, vol. i. p. 345, 

Conenpiscence itself follows the crasis and temperature of the 
body. If jou would know why one man ia proud, another cruel, an- 
other intemperafe or Inxnrious, you are not to repair bo much to 
Aristotle's etIiicB, or to the wrilinjis of other moralists, as to those of 
Galen, or of some anatomists, to find the renson of these different 

South, Sermons, 17-14, voi. ii. p. 5. 



Temperament. The Latin ' temperamentura' has 
sometimes very nearly the sense of our English ' com- 
promise,' signifying, as this does, a middle term 
reached by mutual concession, by a tempering of the 
extreme claims upon either side. I am indisposed to 
thinlc; that the use of ' temperament' in this same mean- 
ing is peculiar to Milton, though I have no second 
example at hand. 

Safest, therefore, (o me it seems that none of the Council be moved 
unless by death, or just conviction of some ciime. However, I fore- 
judge not any piobable expedient, any tempemiaent that can be found 
in things of this nature, so disputable on either side. 

Miltoo, The Beady and Easy Way to estaWisA a 
Free Conim'mweaith. 

Termagant. This would now be applied only to 
females of fierce tempei' and ungoveraed tongue, but 
formerly to male and female alike ; and indeed pre- 
dominantly to the first. 
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Art thou BO fieice, cnirish, and chuilisli aNnbnl that even nheii 
thoa mighlest lue in the niid&t of thy peopla fss alio luld Elnlia 
[2 Kings iv 13j) thou dcli^hKst lo phij the tjiant and ieimaijant 
among them ' 

Thews. It is a remarkable evidence of Shake- 
speare's influeacQ upon the English language, that 
while, so far as yet has been observed, every other 
■writer, one single instance excepted, employs ' thews' 
in the sense of manners, qualities of mind and dispo- 
sition, the fact that, as often as he employs it, it is in 
the sense of nerves, muscular vigor, has quite over- 
borne the other use ; which, once so familiar in our 
literature, has now quite passed away. See a valua- 
ble note in Craik's English of Shakespeare, p. 117. 

To all good tkewes born was she ; 

As liked to the goddes or slia was born, 

That of the shefe she should be the come. 

Chaucer, The Legend of H^permestre. 
For every thing to which one is inclined 
Doth best become and greatest grace doth gain ; 
Tet praise likewise deserve good Ihemes enfoi'ced with pain. 

Spenser, Tlie Fairy Queen, b. ii. 3. 

Thought. Many, as they read or hear in our 
English Bible these words of our Lord, " Take no 
thought for your life" (Matt. vi. 25), are perplexed, 
for they can not help thinking that there is, some ex- 
aggeration in them, that He is nrging here something 
which is impossible, and which, if possible, would not 
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be desirable, but a forfeiting of the true dignity of 
man. Or, perhaps, if they are able to compare the 
English with the Greek, they blame our Translators 
for having given an emphasis to the precept which it 
did not possess in the original. But neither is the 
fact. ' Thought' is constantly a/nxious care in our 
earlier English, as the examples which follow will 
abundantly prove. 

He eo pla|,rued and voxeii hia fflthar with injnrtous indignities, ^t 

tlie old man for very thaaght and Rrief of lieait pined away and died. 

Holland, Camden's Ireland, p. 120. 

Ill five hundred years only two queans have died in childbirth. 

Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thougU. 

Tracts daring the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
Soiaera Tracts, vol. i. p. 173. 
Harris, an aldciman of London, was pnt in troubie, and died of 
thought and anxiety before his business cams to an end. 

Bacon, The History of King Henry VII. 

Thrifty. The ' thrifty' is on the way to be the 
thriving ; yet ' thrifty' does not mean thriving now, 
as once it did. It still indeed retains this meaning 
in provincial use, as I have heard a newly-transplanted 
tree which was doing well, described as ' thrifty.' 

No gi'ace hath more abundant promises made unto it than this of 
mercy, a sowing, a reaping, a thrijiy gi'aoe. 

Bishop Reynolds, Sermon 30. 

Tinsel. This is always now cheap finery, glistening 
like silver and gold, bat at the same time pretending 
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a value and a richnefis which it does not really possess. 
There was no such habitual insinuation of pretentious 
finery in its earlier uses. 

Every plnee wbs lisngod with ulotli of gold, elotli of eilvei', tinsd, 
niTcs, tnpestry, and whal not. 

Stubs, The Anatomy of Abvsfs, p. 18. 

[He] never cared for silks or snuipluous cost, 

For clotJi of gold, or iitnel fiffiirie, 

For baudliin, bmidery, ootworlis, nor conceits. 

Gnscoigne, The Sled Glass. 

Tobacconist. Now the seller, once the smoker, of 
tobacco. 

Germany hath not eo many drunkai-da, England tohacconisU, France 
dancers, Holland mariners, as Italy alone hath jealous husbands. 

Burton, The Analoniy of Mdonckdy, part iii. sect, 3. 
Bui let it be of any iruly smiI, 
He'fl great, religious, leaincd, wise or etaid, 
But he is lately tunied ioliaecomst, 
Oh what a blnr ! what an abatement ia't ! 

Sylvester, Tobacco Balleted. 



ToET. It is cuiious how often political parties have 
ended by assuming to themselves names first fastened 
on them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn. 
The ' Gueux' or ' Beggars' of Holland are perhaps the 
most notable instance of all ; so too ' tovies' was a 
name properly belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, who 
during our Civil Wars robbed and plundered, profes- 
sing to be in arms for the maintenance of the royal 
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cause; and from tliem transferred, about the year 
1680, to those who sought to maintain the extreme 
prerogatives of the Crown, 

MoastiMO pel's, asovc of rebels in the northern part of ScolladiS, that 
live by robbery and spoil, like the iories m Ireland, or the banditi in 
Italy. 

Fhillips, The New World of Wo>-di, ed. 1706. 

Treacle. At present it means only the sweet eyrnp 
of molasses, but a word once of far wider reach and 
far nobler Kigoiflcance, having come to us from afar, 
and by steps which are curious to be traced. They 
are these : the Greeks, in anticipation of modem ho- 
mceopathy, called a supposed antidote to the viper's 
bite, which was composed of the viper's flesh, flvipia>c^, 
from H^m, a name often 9:iven to the viper (Acts 
xxviii. 5) ; of this came the Latin ' tberiaca,' and our 
' theriac,' of which, or rather of the Latin form, ' trea^ 
cle' is but a popular corruption. 

For a most strong ireade against these venomons heresies wronghl 
our Saviour many a marvellona miiacle. 

Sir T, More, A Treatise on the Passion, Works, p. 1357. 

At lost his body [Sir Thomas Overbnry's] was almost come by use 

of poisons to the state that Mlthridates' body was by the nae of Ireade 

and preservatives, that the foree of the poisons was blunted upon him. 

Bacon, Charge against Hoierl, Earl of Somerset. 
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Treacle ; a physical composilion, made of vipers and other ingre- 
dients. 

Phillips, The New World of Words. 

Triumph. A name often transferred by our early 
writej's to any stately shows and pageantries whatever, 
not restricted, as now, to those which celebrate a vic- 
tory. See Lord Bacon's Essay, the 37th, with the 
heading, Of Masks and Triumphs, passim. 
Our daughter. 
In honour of whose birth these itinmphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty's child. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Act ii. 8c. 2. 
You cannot have a perfect palace except jon havo two several 
Bides, the one for feasts and trimap/is, the other for dwelling. 

Bacon, Essays, 45. 

Trivial. A ' trivial' saying is at present a slight 
one ; it was formerly a well-worn or often-repeated 
one, or, as we should now say, one that was trite ; but 
this, it might be, on the giound of the weight and 
wisdom which it contained , as certainly the maxim 
quoted by Hacket is any thing but ' trivial' in our 
sense of the word Giadually the notion of slight- 
ness was superadded to that of commonness, and thus 
an epithet once of honor has become one of dishonor 
rather. 

Others avouch, and that more triilj', that he [Dims Scotns] was 
born in Downe, and thereof they guess him to be named Dunensis, 
and by contraction Duns, which term is so trmoi and conimon in 
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tho Ecliools, that whoso surpasselh otliers either in cavilling sopliislrj 
or snbtle philosophy is forthwith nieltnamed a Dnns. 

Staiijhuret, The Description of Ireland, p. 2. 
^quitas optimo citiqne notissiinn, is a trivial saying, A very good 
man cannot be ignorant of cqniiy. 

Hncltet, The Life of Archbishop Williams, pan i. p. 57. 
These brRnohes [of tlie diTine life] are three, whose names tlioagii 
trivial and vulgar, yet, if rightly underatood, they bear such a sense 
with them, that nothing more weighty can be pronoanced by the 
tongue of men or seiaphims, and in brief they are these, Charity, 
Hnmility, and Purity. 

H, More, The Grand J^aleiy of Godliness, b. ii. c. 12. 

Teumpeey. That which is deceitful is witliout aiiy 
■worth ; and ' trumpery,' which was at first deceit, 
fraud (tromperie) , is now any thing wliich is wortli- 
less and vile- 

Whcn truth appeared, Eogero hated more 
Alcyna's trumperies, and did them detfist. 
Than he was late enamoured before. 

Sir J. Harington, Orlando Furioso, b. vii. 
BritaJinicus was now grown to man's estate, a true and worthy 
plant to receive hia father's empire ; which a gi'affed son by adoption 
now possessed by the injury and irampery of his mother. 

GrGcnway, Tacitus, p. 182. 

Tuition. One defends another most effectually who 
imparts to him those principles and that knowledge 
whereby he shall be able to defend himself; and there- 
fore our modern use of ' tuition' as teaching is a deeper 
one than the earlier, which made it to mean external 
rather than this internal protection. 
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As though ihi^y were not to be trnsted with the king's brother, that 
by the assent of tha nobles of the land were appointeiJ, as the king's 
nearest friends, to the tuition of his own royal person. 

Sir T. More, The Hklori/ of King Bidiard III., p. 36. 
o his wife und son. he [Scanderbeg] 
lingdom to tlie tuition of the Venu- 

Krioiles, Tlie Ilislory of the Turks, vol. i. p. 274. 

TuKK. It is a remarkable evidence of the extent 
to which the Turks and the Turkish assault upon 
Cliristendom had impressed themselves on the minds 
of men, of the way in which they stood as representing 
the entire Mahometan world, that 'Turk,' being in 
fact a national, is constantly employed by the writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a re- 
ligious, designation, as equivalent to, and coextensive 
with, Mahometan ; exactly as "EXXijv in the New Tes- 
tament means continually not G-reek, but Gentile. 

Have mercy upon all Jews, Tarhs, infidels, and Heretics. 

ColUa fat Good Friday. 

It is no good reason for a man's religion, that he was torn and 
brought up in it ; for then a Tvrh would have as much reason to he 
a Tvrk as a Christian to be a Christian. 

ChiUingworth, The Beligion of Proteslants a soft Way 
tinto Salvation, part i. c. 2. 
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Umbrage, | ' To take umbrage' is, I think, the 

Umbrageous. J only phrase in which the word ' um- 
brage' is still in use among bb, the only one at least 
in which it is ethically employed ; but ' umbrage' in 
its eailier use coincides in meaning with the old 
French 'ombrage' (see the quotation from Bacon), 
and signifies suspicion, or rather the disposition to 
suspect ; and ' umbrageous,' as far as I know, is con- 
stantly employed in the sense of suspicious by oui^ 
early authors ; having now no other but a literal sense. 
Other uses of ' umbrage,' as thobc of Fuller and Jere- 
my Taylor which follow, must be explaiced from the 
classical sympathies of these writers ; out of which 
the Latin etymology of the word gradually made it- 
self felt in the meaning which they ascribed to it, 
namely, as any thing slight and shadowy. 

I say, just fear, not out of umbrages, liglit jealousies, apprehenaions 
afar off, but out of clear foi'esight of imniiuent dsnger. 

Bacon, Of a War with Spain. 

To collect the several essays of princes glancing on that project 
[a new Crtisade], weie a tiifk of gi'eat pains and small profit ; espe- 
cially some of ^em being umbrages and slate I'epi'eaentations rather 
iJian feaiiljei, lo ingratiate princes with their subjects, or with the 
oratory of so pious a project to woo money out of people's parses. 
ruUer, The Hdy War, b. v. e, 25. 

Yon look for it [truth] in your books, and you tug hard for it in 
your diapulations, and you derive it Stara the cialema of tlie Fathers, 
and you inquire after the old ways ; and s 
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new appnarantes, and jon rtjoico in ifilso liglilJi, or are duliglited with 
little umbrages or peep of dny. 

J. Taylor, A Sermon jrreaclifd to the Universiitj of Duhlia. 
At tlie beginning Eome men were a Utile nmbrageous, and startling 
at the name of the Patliers ; yet since the Palhers hare baen well stud- 
ied, we have beliaved oureelvea with more reverence toward the Fathers 
than iJiey of the Koman pcrFuasJon have done- 
Donne, Sertaons, 1640, p. 557. 
Thnt there was none other present but himself when hie master De 
MovEon was mniderecl, it is vmhmgeoas, and leaves a spice of fear and 
sting of suspicion in ^eir heads. 

Rejnolds, God's Eevenge against ifiirder, h. lis. ijist. 13. 



Ukcouth. Now unfonned in manner, ungraceful 
in behavior; but once simply unknown. The change 
in signification is to be traced to the samo causes 
which made ' barbarous,' meaning at first only foreign, 
to have afterwards the sense of savage and wild. 
Almost all nations regard with disfavor and dislike 
that which is outlandish, and generally that with which 
they are unacquainted ; so that words which at first 
did but express this fact of strangeness, easily acquire 
a further unfavorable sense. 

The vulgar instrnction i-equirss also vnlgnr and commnnicalile 
terms, not clerkly or uncouth, as are all these of i\\a Gi-eck and Latin 
languages. 

Puttenhara, The AH of EnglUh Poesy, b. iii. c. 10. 

Wel-away the while I was to fond, 
To leaTC the good tbat I bad in iiond, 
In hope of bolter that was vntoulh; 
So lost the dog the flesh in his moulh. 

Spenser, 75e Shepherd's Calendar, September. 
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" UncoulJi, unkist," said llio old famous poet, Chniiccr ; wliich prov- 
erb very well tftketh place in this our now post, wlio for that he is 
nncoulh (as Enid Chaucer) is unkist; and, unknown to most men, is 
regai'ded but of a fuiv. 

E. K., Episll^ Dedicatory prefixed to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar. 



Unequal. From the constant use made of ' une- 
qual' by our early writers, for whom it was entirely 
eijiiivalent to unjust, unfair, one might almost suppose 
they saw in it 'iniquus' rather than ' iniequalis.' At 
any rate they had no scruple in using it ia this sense, 
which 'iniBqualis' never has, but 'iniquus' continually. 

Is not my way eqitalf are m 

These impiitations are too common, Eir, 
And easily stuck on virmo, when she's poor ; 
You are unequal to me. 

Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act iii. Sn. 1 

Jerome, a very laiequol relnfor of the opinion of his adversarica. 

Woithington, Tlie Life of Joseph Mede, p. xi 

Unhandsome. See ' Handsome.' 

A nan'ow straight path by the water's side, very lathamhome [3 
fxSiavX for an army to pass that way, though thoy found not a mat 
to keep tho passage. 

North, Plnloreh's Lives, p. 317 

The ships were unwieldy and unhandsome. 

Holland, Lin^, p. il88 



Unkind, ) ' Unkind' has quite forfeited now its 
UHKiNDMEas. ) primary meaning, namely, that which 
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violates the law of kind, thus " unkind abominations" 
(Chaucer), meaning incestuous unions and the like; 
and has taken up with the secondary, that which does 
not recognize the duties flowing out of this kinship. 
In its primary meaning it moves in a region where 
the physical and ethical meet ; in its secondary in a 
purely ethical sphere. How soon it began to occupy 
this the passages which follow will show ; for out of 
a sense that nothing was so unnatural or ' unkind' as 
ingratitude, it early obtained use as a special d 
tion of this vice. 



It ia all one to aey ujikinde, 

As thing ivhiche dooiie is againe kinde, 

A man to yelde evill for goode. 

Gowei', Confessio Arnantis, b, v. 

The mOBt damnable vice and moat Hgtiinst justice, in mine opinion, 
is ingiatitnde, commonly called tuikindness. He is iintinrf that de- 
nieth to hove received any benefit, that indeed he hath received ; he 
is ankijid thnt diasimnleth ; ha ia unkind lhnt recompenaeth not ; but 
he 13 most Mnkind that forgettotli. 

Sir T, Eljot, The Governor, b. i!. c. 13. 



Unhappy, I A very deep truth lies involved in 
s. J the fact that so many words, and I 



e in all languages, unite the meanings of wicked 
and miserable, as the Greek (fxi-rXog, our own ' wretch' 
and ' wretched.' So, too, it was onco with ' unhappy,' 
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although its use in the sense of ' wicked' has now 
passed away. 

Tathcrs shall do well also to keep fi-om tliem [their eliildren] eueh 
sehoolfBltowB us be unhappy, nnd given to shrewd turns ; for such as 
thej are enough to coiTupt and mar the hest nature8,m the world. 

Holland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 16. 
Thou old atihappy traitor. 
Briefly thyself remember; the BWord is Out 
That must destroy tliee. 

Shfikespeare, King Lear, Act iv. Sc. 6. 
The servants of Dionyse, king of Sicily, which altlioiigh thay were 
inclined to nil unfiappinesa and mischief, yflt aftor the coming of Plato, 
pai-ceiving lliat for his doctrine and wisdom tliH king had him in high 
estimation, they thus eonntorfeited the countenance nnd habit of the 
philosopher. Si,. ^ ^^^^^ j,^^ Govemm-. b. ii, c. 14. 

[Man] from the hour of his birth is most miserable, woai, and 
sickly; when bo sucks, he is giiidod by others; when he is grown 
great, praetiseth unhappiness and is sturdy; and when old, a child 
again and repentelh him of his past life. 

Burton, The Anaiomi/ of Melandioly ; Denwcritus to the Reader. 

Union. The elder Pliny (H. N. ix. 59) tells us 
that the name ' iinio' had not very long before his timo 
begun to be given to a pearl in which all chiefest 
excellencies, size, roundness, smoothness, whiteness, 
weight met and, so to speak, were united; and as late 
as Jeremy Taylor the word ' union' was often employed 
by our best writers in this sense, namely, that of a 
pearl of a rare and transcendent beauty. 

And in the cup ao union shall he throw, 
lUchet than tlmt which four successive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. 

Shakespeare, BamUt, Act v. Sc. 3 
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Pope Paul II. in his pontifical TCstments outwent all his predecea- 
Bors, especially in hh niiEre, upon vrliicli he had iaid out n great deal 
of money in purchasing at vast rates diamonds, sapphiias, emoriilds, 
crjsoljths, jaspers, unions, and all majiner of precious stones. 

Sir Paul Rjeaiit, Plaiina's History of the Popes, p. lU. 

Peroi, the Persian king, [hath] an toiiou in his esi worth an hun- 
drea weight of gold. 

Burton, The Anatom;/ of Melancholy, mem. ii. sect. 3. 



UsuEY,l This, which is now the lending of money 
Ubdreh. / upon inordinate interest, was once the 
lending it upon any. The man who did not lend his 
money for nothing was then a ' usurer,' not he, as now, 
who makes unworthy profit by the necessities of the 
needy or the extravagance of the foolish/ It is true 
that the word was as dishonorable then as it is now ; 
and it could not be otherwise, so long as all receiving 
of interest was regarded as a violation at onco of di- 
vine and of natural law. When at length the common 
sense of men overcame this strange bat deep-rooted 
prejudice, the word was too deeply stained with dis- 
honor to be employed to express the lawful receiving 
of a measurable interest; but 'usury,' taking up a 
portion only of its former meaning, was now restricted 
to that which still remained under a moral ban, namely, 
the exacting of an excessive interest for money lent. 

On the other side, the commodities of «sart/ are : itrst, that hoirso- 
erer usmy in some respect hindereth mei'chandizing, yet in some other 
it advanceth it; for it is ci 
by young mevchanis npc 
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either call ii! or keep tiacli his money, there will ensue presently a 
great stand of trade, B^^^^^ ^^^^^^_ 

Wlierefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at 
my coming 1 might have required mine own with muri/ [^ir r^tw] ? 

Lw&e six. 23. Authorized Version, 
Brokers, takers of pawns, biting tuurers I will not admit ; yet be- 
cause we converse here with men. not nitb gods, and for the hHTdness 
of men's hearts, I will tolerate some kind of usm'i/. 

Burton, 2'fe Anaioms of Melanchobj ; Deiaocritus to the Reader. 

UnTHEiFTY, 1 As the ' thrifty' will probably be 
UsTHaiBTiHEBs. J the thriving, so the ' unthrifty' the 

unthriving; but the words are not synonymous any 

more, as once they were. 

What [is it] hut this self and presuming of onrselves causes grace 

to be unthrifty, and to hnng down tlie head ; whot but our ascribing 

Ml ourselves in our meanS'ttsing, makes them so unfi'uitfal! 

Eogers, Naamaa the Syrian, p. H6. 
Staggering, non-proficiency, and unlhijiiness of proftssion is the 
fruit of self. 

Id., Index. 

Unvalued. This and.' invaluable' have been use- 
fully desyuonymized ; so that ' invaluable' means now 
having a value greater than ean be estimated, ' un- 
valued' esteemed to have no value at all. 

Two golden apples of unvohied jjrice. 

Spenser, Sonnet 77. 

Go, um-alued book. 
Live, and be loved; if nny euviouB look 
Hurt thy clear fame, learn that no sliite more high 
Attends on virtue than pined envy's eye. 

Chapman, Dedicatioit of Poems. 
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Hath from Uie tenvea of thy imvolued hook 
Those Delpbic lines with deep impress ion took. 

MilWn, An Epitaph on Sk, 



T. 

Vermin. Now always noxious offensive animals of 
the smaller kind ; but employe's formerly witii no such 
limitation. 

This crocodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, a durgcrnuB 
iiemiin nsed to both clemenla. 

Holland, Ammiamts, p. 212. 

Whcroin were all manner of four-footed beasts of tlie earth, and 
iTo-Biiii [■ui ro fifliiia], and worms, and fowls of the air. 

Acls^. 12. Geneva. 
The Lord veetifies Peter, und fraines him to go bj a vision of all 



Villain, 1 A word of which the story is bo well 
TiLLANT. J known that one may be spared the ne- 
cessity of repeating it. It was, I think, with ' villany' 
that there was first a transfer into an ethical sphere, 
though it is very noticeable how ' villany' till a very 
late day expressed words of infamy much oftener than 
deeds. 

Pour the blood of tliB villain in one basin, and the blood of the 
gentleman in another ; what diiYsrence ehall here be proved I 

Becon, Tlie -Teuiel of Jo^, 
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We yield not onrEelvas (o be yonf vHlaias and slaves [non in ser- 
vitutem nos tradimus]. bnt as allies to be pralecttd by you. 

Holland, Livg, p. 935. 

[He] was condemned to he degraded of alt nobility, and not only 
himself, but all bis sncceeding postenty declared viliaija and clowns, 
taxable and incapable to bear arms. 

Florio, Essays 0/ Montaigne, b. i. C. 15. 
In our modmn language it [foul latignage] is termed viUany, aa 
being proper for rustic lioors, oi' men of poarseat education and em- 
ployment, wbo, baviiig tlifir minds dibsfeii by being ci 
meanest affairs, do Tent their eori'v passioiis in such st 
Baii'ow, Of Koii-'pmkhg in </e»ei 



Vivacious, | ' Longevity,' as one might expect to 
VivAoiTY. j find it, is a comparatively modern 
word in the language. ' Vivacity,' whicli has now 
acquired the mitigated sense of liveliness, served in- 
stead of it; keeping in English the original sense 
which ' vivacitas' had in the Latin. 

James Sands, of Horbora in this county, is most remarkable for 
his mmcili/, for be lived 140 years. 

duller. The Worthies of England, Slqffhi-dshire. 

Hitherto the English bishops bad been vivaotous almost to wonder. 
Tor, neceasarily presumed of good years before entering on their office 
in the first yciu- of Queen Elizabeth, it was much that but five died 
for the first twenty years of her reign. 

Id., 3'fc Church History of Britain, b. ix. ^ 27. 

Voluble. This epithet always insinuates of him 
to whom it is applied now that his speech is freer and 
faster than is meet ; but it once occtipied that region 
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of nieoiiing which ' fluent' does at present, without any 
suggcstioa of the kind. 

Ho [AvqhbiBhop Abbott] wns painful, stout, seTOro against bad 
maimera, of a grave and a voluble eloquence. 

Haokot, The Life of Arcmshop Williams, part i. p. 65. 



W. 

Wainscot. This was veiy oommonly restrained to 
oaken tiraher or oaken boarding alone. 

A wedge of wainscot is filtCBt anil most proper for cleaving of an 
Sir T. Urquhart, Tracts, p. 153. 
Being thus ari'ayeil, and enclosed in a chest of tminscot, he [Edward 
the Confessor] was removed inlo the before -prepared feretry. 

Dart, Histonj of St. Peter's, Westminster, b. ii, o, 3, 

Whirlpool. None of our Dictionaries, as far as I 
am aware, have noticed the use of ' whirlpool' to 
designate some huge seartnonster of the whale kind. 

The Indian Sea breodath the most and the biggest fishes that are ; 
among which the whales and whirlpools, ealled balienie, take up in 
length na much as four aci'Bs or arpens of land. 

Holland, Pliny, vol i, p. 235. 
The ork, whirlpool, whnle, or hufSng physeter. 

Sylvester, Dti BaHai, First Day of the Week. 

Wight. The best discussion on tliis interesting 
word is to be found in Grimm's Deutsche Mijthologie, 
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pp. 408-4tO, who fias a chapter, On Wights and Elves. 
' Wight' has lost altogether now with us its original 
sense of a preternatural or supernatural being, and is 
used, hut always slightingly, of men. It is easy to 
see how, with the gradual contempt for the old my- 
thology, the dying-out of the superstitions connected 
with it, the words of it, such as 'elf and 'wight,' 
should have lost their weight and honor as well. 

I CTOUcliB thee from elves and rcom wights. 

Chanpcr, J7,c MUias Tale. 

The poet Homer spcaketh of no garlajids itnd chaplets but due to 
the telestinl and hearcnlj wiffhls, 

Holland, Pliny, -vol, i, p. 456. 

A black horse eometli, and his rider hath a balance, and a voice 
telleth among the four wiglds Ihitt com shall be dear, 

Brodghton, Of Cotisetd upon Apocalgpse, 

When the four wights are sail! to have given glory, honopr, and 
thanks to Him that sate upon the throne [Rev. v. 14], what was their 
ditty bnt this t 



Wilful, ) 'Wilful' and 'willing,' 'wilfully' and 
Wilfully. J ' willingly,' have been conveniently de- 
synonymized by later usage in our language ; so that 
in ' wilful' and ' wilfully' there now lies ever the sense 
of will capriciously exerted, finding its motives merely 
in itself ; while the examples which follow show there 
was once no such implication of self-vWX iu the words. 
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Fede ye the (iok of God, Hint is among j'ou, and purvey ye, not as 
ODstrejned, but wilfatli, 

1 Pel. V. 2. Wiclif. 

And so, throngh his pitiful nailing, Christ shed out aiilfullg for 
nun's life the blood thnt was in his veins. 

Pose, The Book of Martyrs; ExamimUtm of WHlmja Tliorpe. 



A prond priei 


« may be linown when he denieth to follow Christ 


d his RpostlGS 


in ivilfal poiertr and other virtuBfl. 



Wince. Now to slirink or start away as in pain 
from a strolce or touch ; but, as far as I know, wsed 
always by our eai'lier authors in the sense of to Iticli. 

Poiil, whom the Lord hndde chosun, long tjme tnyiiaide agen the 

Wiclif, Prolog oa the Dedis o/Apostlla. 

For this floiver of nge, having no forecaste of thrift, but set alto- 
gether upon spending, and given to delights and pleasures, winseth 
and flin];elh out like a skittish and frainpold horse in snth son that it 
had need of a sharp bit and short cnt-b. 

Holland, Plutarch's MornU, p. 14. 



Wit, 1 The present meaning of * wit' as compared 

WirTv. / with the past, and the period of transition 

from one to the other, can not be better marked than 

in the quotation from Bishop Reynolds which is given 

below. 

"Who Itncivo Ihe viitie of the Lord, or who was his counceilour^ 



I take n. 


ot vtit in that common i 


neccptatio 


n, whereby n 


nen und( 


land some 


sudden flashes of concei 


it whether 


in style or t 


^nferenp 


i-hidi, like ■ 


rotlen wood in Uie dark. 


have nioi- 


e shine than 


aubslan,: 
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